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The Herald of Gospel Liberty 


1808—1929 


In the city of Old Portsmouth, 

Years and years ago, my children, 

Lived a godly Christian preacher, 

Lived among his books and neighbors 
Lived and longed for Kingdom conquest, 
Prayed in secret for that Kingdom, 
Prayed in public that it might be, 

All his life was filled with longing 

That the message of the Master 

Might be known in all the nations. 


Then one day there came a vision 

Not a dream of sleep and darkness, 
But a vision in the daylight, 

Straight, it seemed to him from heaven, 
Plain as Jacob saw his ladder. 

Sure as John on Isle of Patmos 

As he saw the heaven opened, 

And a call from God was sounded. 


Plain and sure this vision splendid, 
Even though no fire from heaven, 
Or no angel’s voice attended, 

From his heart he heard the message, 
In himself there shown the vision, 
God had placed it there within him ¢ 
From his musings it was fashioned} 
’Til one day it sought the daylight. 


Then he hitched his shining vision 
To a task of common earth-stuff, 
To great sheets of printer’s paper, 
And with type and ink and presses 
Multiplied the thought within him, 
Sent it forth upon its mission 

As a Herald of the Kingdom, 

With its Liberty and Gospel. 


First it was’of all the Heralds, 
Sending forth each week the Kingdom 
News of hope and consolation, 

News of liberty and union, 

With the Bible for its creed and 
With the Christ its only leader, 


With the name of Christian only 
With a prayer for all Christ’s children. 


Forth it went far in the Southland, 
Where it found more fellow Christians, 
Forth it went to Old Kentucky, 

Forth to greet the Cane Ridge Christians, 
Who with happy hearts received it, 
Saw their hopes within its pages, 

*Til the Southland and the Westland 
And the Christians of the Northland 

All became one happy people. 


That was years and years ago, my children, 
Many suns have crowned the mornings, 
Many moons have waxed and faded, 

Since the good, old Portsmouth preacher, 
Sent the Herald from his presses 

With its words of love and wisdom, 

With its Gospel of salvation, 

With its Liberty of conscience, 

With its message to the nations. 


Still the rumble of the presses 
Carries on the preacher’s vision, 

Still the type and ink and paper 
Speak in silence to the people, 

Tell of Christ, our common leader, 
Of his Word, our guide and treasure, 
Of the liberty of conscience, 

Then so strange but now so common, 
Of the union of all Christians. 


Strange, indeed, that old-time message 
In the days of our church fathers, 

New, indeed, that vision splendid, 
When The Herald first proclaimed it, 
But through sixscore years of progress, 
Pushing on with faith and patience, 
Passing on the torch to others, 

She has fought the fight of conscience, 
She has kept the faith with kindness, 
She shall win the crown and Kingdom. 


One of the 10,000 


We want to celebrate the 121st birthday of The Herald of Gospel Lib- 


erty with 10,000 subscribers. 


That means 2,000 more than we now 


have. Will you be one or get one? Just send it in to The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, Dayton, Ohio. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. Leland L. Williams, a graduate 
of Defiance College and a student in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, is supply- 
ing a Congregational Church at Walcott, 
North Dakota, this summer, 

Rev. and Mrs. John A. Dillon are again 
happy in the active ministry, having ac- 
cepted the pastorate at Charleston Four 
Corners, New York Eastern Conference. 
Their address is now R. R. 1, Sprakers, 
New York. 

Secretary Denison reports that the 
Newmarket, Ontario, Church _ enter- 
tained the Ontario Conference in a splen- 
did way. Church, pastor (Rev. F. Lee 
Meadows), and choir all proved them- 
selves gracious hosts. 

We are glad to report that Mrs. A. A. 
Mason, wife of Rev. A. A. Mason, the 
president of the Eastern Kansas Con- 
ference, Altoona, Kansas, is recovering 
steadily from her accident this spring 
when her left limb was broken. 

Rev. E. B. Flory, of Dayton, Ohio, 
will serve as a member of the faculty of 
the Christian Church summer schools at 
Union Christian College, June 30 to July 
5, and at Piedmont Junior College at 
Wadley, Alabama, the following week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry G. Yantis have 
just returned from a delightful trip of 
three months through Europe and the 
Holy Land. Brother Yantis is the super- 
intendent of the Sunday School of our 
church at Troy, Ohio, and also a member 
of our Board of Finance. 


Rev. H. G. Robertson, a recent grad- 
uate of Elon College, has accepted the 
work of educational director of the First 
Christian Church of Richmond, Virginia. 
Rev. C. C. Ryan, pastor of our Richmond 
Church, sailed on June 18 for a three 
months’ trip in the Holy Land and in 
Europe. 

Eight churches of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, participated in a union meet- 
ing recently held in the Christian Church 
of that city, Rev. Burton Hess pastor, 
at which time Rev. E. Talmadge Root 
was the speaker and Mr. James Byars, a 
tenor soloist of Boston, rendered several 
beautiful selections. 


Mrs. Nellie Dearborn, widow of the 
late Rev. L. E. Dearborn, former pastor 
at Springboro, Pennsylvania, attended 
the recent session of the Ontario Con- 
ference and spoke of the work which she 
is doing in one of the larger suburbs of 
Oshawa. The mission which she conducts 
is growing splendidly. 

The Tioga River Christian Conference 
reports a very successful session held at 
Binghamton, June 18-16. Plans were 
made for the organization of a Young 
People’s Congress to meet immediately 
after the summer school at Lakemont in 
the Houston Church near Savona, New 


York. Metropolitan young people and 
leaders interested in this Congress should 
address Miss Norma Corwin, Lawrence- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Margaret Fockler received many 
compliments for the splendid way in 
which she presided and conducted the 
Young People’s Congress meeting at the 
recent Ontario Conference. She _ is 
the daughter of Rev. C. E. Fockler, Kes- 
wick, Ontario, and is greatly interested 
in the Congress work. 

One hundred and seventeen young peo- 
ple were registered at the first Young 
People’s Conference at Defiance College 
last week and over a hundred young peo- 
ple of high school age are in session there 
this week. Word from the Merom Sum- 
mer School reports a large registration 
and the finest of prospects. 

The choir of the Shiloh Springs, Day- 
ton, Christian Church, Rev. Lester T. 
Proctor pastor, gave a delightful social 
on the evening of June 6, at which time 
the announcement was made that this 
energetic organization had raised a thou- 
sand dollars during the past year to be 
applied on the new organ. 

Miss Angie Crew will spend her time 
in summer school work preliminary to 
her sailing for Japan in August. Rev. 
E. C. Fry and Miss Angie both plan to 
get back to their Japan posts of service 
by September. They have rendered 
great inspiration to the cause of mis- 
sions among our people during the past 
year and the prayers of all go with them 
on their return. 

Mrs. F. E. Bullock, director of Chil- 
dren’s Work, and Miss Helen R. Stearns, 
chairman of the Children’s Work 
Advisory Committee of our Christian 
Education Department, attended the 
State Sunday School Convention at Ash- 
land, Ohio, last week, and Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge was at the Indiana State Con- 
vention at the same time. All had im- 
portant places on the program. 

The Ohio Council of Churches is de- 
veloping plans for a great centennial 
celebration of the last year of the Lord’s 
ministry on earth with the general theme 
of “Christian Unity”. It is expected that 
fully two thousand pastors of the state 
will gather at Columbus, January 19-26, 
1930, in celebration of this event. The 
convention will be divided into four sec- 
tions, the principal one being that of the 
pastors. There will also be sessions for 
laymen and church women and young 
people. 

Our cover this month, furnished by 
the Publishers’ Photo Service of New 
York, gives the beautiful lines of our na- 
tion’s Capitol at night. “America for 
Christ” is our home mission slogan, and 
the nation’s Capitol should remind us to 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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The Abiding Assurance 


HE daily press has been making much of the fact 

that a noted American minister can rest under the 
certainty of death, discovered by a council of eminent 
physicians and surgeons, with such ease and confidence. 
The Associated Press has released an interesting story 
to the periodicals of the country concerning it. While 
all of us feel a thrill in an example of Christian cour- 
age which quietly faces death and its issues unafraid, 
there is no marvel in it. The marvel would be if a 
Christian did otherwise. The instance cited is not an 
unusual one for Christian faith. It is but one specific 
case-study detached from thousands like it. It is not 
unusual for the Christian faith to sustain and gladden 
a soul nearing its departure from this world. This one 
is prominent only because the man is prominent and 
not because the facts involved are unique. 


R. Ozora S. Davis, now sixty-two years of age, 
has received the sentence. As the victim of an 
incurable disease he knows that all may end in a few 
days, or it may be delayed a little, but the early sum- 
mons is inevitable. He is a noted divine, former mod- 
erator of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, ‘president, until his recent resignation, of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, author of thirteen books 
on religion, and constant contributor to a number of 
religious periodicals. His mind is unusually keen, his 
humor persistent, his courage for the last grapple at 
high point, his assurance of the beyond undimmed, his 
desire to work up to the moment of the summons dom- 
inating, and his acquiescence to the new ordér of 
things perfect. In fact, he is getting a richened experi- 
ence out of boldly advancing to the door of death, esti- 
mating what it is able to do to him, putting his Chris- 
tian faith and hope beside it and finding a new reality 
sufficient for all that death imposes. 


IS faith is typical of the devout Christian—just the 

kind our less illustrious Christian fathers and 
mothers share. He is not eager to go but willingly 
leaves all items of the journey up to the Divine Will. 
He has no more fear of walking through the door of 
death than of passing through a door which connects 
two rooms of his own house and feels that in the proc- 
ess he but trades a physical body for one that is spir- 
itual. He sends notice to Death to call at his pleas- 
ure and that he will be awaiting his coming, writing 
the while, enjoying life with his friends, getting thrills 


out of the world’s progress, and seeing the hopes of his 
years fulfilled. 


EN and women of Christian faith ean and do come 

to the end of this lap of the journey 
triumphant. Their passing out of life is not 
defeat, it is victory. It is not being conquered 
by death, it is promotion into a larger life. 
If an active interest in one life is a thrilling thing, 
how much more thrilling is an active interest in two 
lives, or two worlds, at one and the same time! There 
is a Christian optimism in Dr. Davis which no prospect 
of death can chill. To him youth is more honest, fear- 
less, efficient, and trustworthy than ever before. Instead 
of mourning because of what he has to leave here, he 
rejoices over what he has already shared in the prog- 
ress of the past, and says, ‘‘The world has been very 
good to me.’’ There.is no grouching—the world has 
been fine and he expects it to get better when it learns 
how to operate its ‘‘controls’’ more efficiently. He 
still likes it, and the world toward which his journey 
tends is glorious in prospect. He can’t lose. He is cer- 
tain to win, for he will be happy in either one of them. 


NDER the same divine leading which he trusts 
now, Dr. Davis has been led along a triumphant 
way. From a newsboy in a very poor home, through 
Dartmouth as a telegrapher, then into Hartford and 
on through Leipsic—the whole way made possible by 
divine help and his own industry. This has been fol- 
lowed by a brilliant professional career of usefulness. 
Why should not one have perfect confidence in the next 
step under the same unchangeable Leadership, and 
automatically exult: 
“So long thy power has blest me sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, 
Till the night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.”? 


HIS is not a Davis faith—it is the Christian faith, 

firm as the most solid foundation beneath the feet 
of the believer. The Christian walks a triumphant way 
through life into death and beyond. Death is transla- 
tion. ‘‘It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorrup- 
tion; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.’’ 
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The Trend of Events 


Obstacles to Union Discussed 

The Christian Herald Institute of Religion held a discus- 
sion of the obstacles to church union, placing emphasis on 
the manner in which they can be overcome. Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes declared that ministers no longer preach that they 
can help to save men from hell or aid them to get to heaven. 
In reply, Bishop James Cannon replied that in the South 
the preachers did preach that doctrine and doubted if the 
Methodist Church would enter any union which did not teach 
a judgment to come. The laymen in attendance at the In- 
stitute were impatient of present conditions and wanted 
church union. The ministers declared that the church was 
not like railroads and chain stores which could merge easily, 
but that in the churches were represented many forms of 
doctrine and belief and these had to be adjusted satisfactorily. 
Bishop Cannon declared that the ground on which churches 
could get together was the Master’s commission to preach 
the same gospel of repentance and remission of sin. He also 
declared that five different efforts to merge the northern and 
southern branches of the Methodist Church had been de- 
feated by laymen and he resented the implication that the 
bishops of either branch had ever stood in the way of Meth- 
odist union. Dr. William Adams Brown acted as chairman 
of the committee on findings. His report recommended a care- 
ful approach to union by slow steps. It will take a vast 
amount of educational work to prepare for union, and each 
church will have to relinquish something. Such discussions 
as that conducted by the Institute will be valuable as a part 
of the educational process. 


Friend of Boy Scouts Dies 

Mr. W. D. Boyce, Chicago publisher and friend and in- 
corporator of the Boy Scouts of America, died on June 11. 
He was within five days of his sixty-ninth birthday. It was 
on February 8, 1910, that Mr. Boyce incorporated the Boy 
Scouts of America after meeting with the scout movement in 
England under the leadership of General Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. The whole great national organization grew out of a 
chance meeting with a British scout who guided him in a 
London fog when he was lost. This friend of Boy Scouts 
was born in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in 186%, June 16. When 
a young man, he went to Chicago and began as an adver- 
tising solicitor. He later founded the two weeklies which 
have made him rich—The Saturday Blade and The Chicago 
Ledger. Mr. Boyce was a big game hunter and his wander- 
ings had taken him all over the world into the most remote 
and strange corners. He led a balloon expedition into Africa 
in 1909 and was first to take pictures of wild life and native 
peoples from the air. The Boyce building was the second 
twelve-story building to rise in the downtown section of 
Chicago and it was in this building that he housed his 
weeklies and in the bungalow on top of it he died. A month 
before, he became ill with pneumonia. In the passing of Mr. 
Boyce the Boy Scouts of America have lost a very real 
friend. 


Baptists Cancel Address 

Several weeks before the meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Denver, Colorado, June 14, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, of the Methodist Episcopal Diocese of New York 
and president of the Federal Council of Churches, was asked 
to make the keynote address. Bishop McConnell accepted. 
Just prior to the meeting of the Baptists, Bishop McConnell 
was relieved from the honor of that address upon the pro- 
test of nineteen Baptist ministers who protested his speaking 
because of his modernism. They based their charges on the 
position taken by the bishop in his book, “The Christlike 
God”, published two years ago. The protesting clergymen 


held that to hear Bishop McConnell would be tantamount to 
approving his views which they held contrary to the known 
orthodoxy of the Baptist Church. Dr. Avery A. Shaw, of 
Denison University, was chosen to deliver the opening ad- 
dress in place of Bishop McConnell. The bishop accepted as 
president of the Federal Council of Churches and was on 
his way to Denver to deliver the address before the protest 
brought results. Most of the ministers opposing the bishop 
were from Colorado where he was for eight years resident 
bishop for the Methodist Church. From Denver he was 
moved to Pittsburgh where he spent eight years, and a year 
ago was transferred to New York. He was elected president 
of the Federal Council last October. 

Such actions as the Baptist Convention has just taken 
hinder the progress of Christianity and draw more sharply 
the dividing line between the modernist and fundamentalist 
groups in the church. Instead of promoting harmony, they 
lead to bitter feeling and further cleavage in the church. 
There are things more important than either modernism or 
fundamentalism. Let us look to them. 


Not Many More 

Four thousand men who wore the gray of the Confederacy 
and their wives and children met recently in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, in their thirty-ninth reunion. Eighty-four- 
year-old drummer boys were the youngsters of the gathering. 
Sixty-four years ago last April some of them were with Lee 
at Appomattox Courthouse; some of them followed their 
great leaders through the four years. They meet annually 
and exchange stories of the great battles that they knew, 
recall comrades and scenes of other days; for awhile time 
is turned back for them and they know the flame of youth. 
For two of them the exitement was too great and they were 
sent to hospitals; one of them died. A few more years and 
they will meet no more. The gray lines are thinning fast. 
Each year takes a heavy toll of them. There will be but 
a few more such reunions and the men who knew the days 
when the mettle of this nation was so sorely tried will be 
laid to rest with those who fell in those trying years. 


oe 


The people of the United States are manifesting a grow- 
ing interest in foreign affairs according to M. Pierre De 
Lanux, head of the Paris Bureau of the League of Nations, 
who has recently been here on a lecture tour. He says that 
he talked about the League as it would not have been possible 
to have talked five years ago and found a responsive hear- 
ing. He does not believe that the inland portions of the 
country are any more provincial than the East. He said he 
found intelligent audiences everywhere with a grasp of in- 
ternational affairs and good papers printing a quantity of 
foreign news. He attributes the change of attitude to those 
associations devoting themselves to the task of educating the 
public mind. The colleges and the press are also doing much 
to make America internationally minded in his opinion. 


Sa 


At the recent commencement, President Wilkins of Oberlin 
announced a gift of three hundred thousand dollars from John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the building fund, which brings it up 
to about half a million dollars and makes possible the 
erection of the three proposed theological buildings at Oberlin. 
Oberlin is a Congregational school with a long and famous 
history. From the seminary, twelve were graduated this 
year. Dr. T. Z. Kee of China delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon. Several of our own ministers have attended Oberlin, 
and we should be particularly interested just now as we move 
toward union with the Congregational Church. 














A Bird’s-eye View of Our Colleges 


UST what the Board of Chris- 

tian Education expected of a Di- 
rector of Colleges when it created 
the office is not understood by the 
writer. It is an office without 
authority or resources, possibly 
without function. About the only 
function discoverable is to write a 
report. Most certainly it will not 
be a report of the activities of a 
Director. It can be nothing but a 
brief survey of the general situa- 
tion as reflected in the reports of 
the individual colleges and as is 
known in a general way by the 
writer. 

The reports of the colleges have 
been summarized and presented by 
the General Secretary. These fig- 
ures are interesting and valuable 
for consideration by the board, but 
practically worthless for purposes 
of comparison. Perhaps a brief 
analysis of the figures may be prof- 
itable. The first observation is 
that we have from the report no 
way of knowing how many college 
students. (using the expression in 
an accurate sense) we are caring 
for in our institutions. Defiance, 
Elon, and Palmer are strictly col- 
legiate in that preparatory stu- 
dents are not accepted. But even 
in these institutions special stu- 
dents of music or art who can 
hardly be classed as regular mem- 
bers of the four college classes 
are included. The enrollment of 
Bethlehem presumably includes 
preparatory students, while the 
figures from Palmer Institute- 
Starkey Seminary and Franklinton 
represent no students of collegiate 
rank. Palmer’s individual report 
clearly states that fifty-five of the 
total enrollment were college stu- 
dents; 239 of the 258 at Defiance 
were college students. Assuming 
that all 400 at Elon were so classed, 
we have 694 without including 
those from Bethlehem. 

Similarly, the figures in the 
column headed “graduates” need 
to be understood. They are not 
comparative and should not be 


BY PRESIDENT A. G. CARIS 


brought into one total. Presumably 
Defiance and Elon granted ninety 
bachelor’s degrees; Bethlehem and 
Palmer granted twenty-six diplo- 
mas to students completing two 
years of a college course; and Pal- 
mer Institute-Starkey Seminary 
and Franklinton graduated twenty- 
two from secondary or preparatory 


courses. Thus we have 138 “grad- 
uates”’. 
There is no uniformity in 


methods of accounting. The infor- 
mation at hand does not warrant 
an analysis of the figures in an 
attempt to make them comparable. 
“Operating budget” in some in- 
stances seems to have been inter- 
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LIFE’S CHANGES 


LIFE changes all our thoughts of heaven; 
At first we think of streets of gold, 

Of gates of pearl and dazzling light, 

Of shining wings and robes of white, 

And things all strange to mortal sight. 


But in the afterward of years 

It is a more familiar place; 

A home unhurt by sighs and tears, 
Where waiteth many a well-known face. 


With passing months it comes more near, 
It grows more real day by day; 

Not strange or cold, but very dear— 
The glad homeland not far away, 

Where none are sick, or poor, or lone, 
The place where we shall find our own. 


And as we think of all we knew 

Who there have met to part no more, 

Our longing hearts desire home, too. 

With all the strife and trouble o’er. 
—Browning. 


preted as meaning the budget nec- 
essary in operating as an educa- 
tional institution. With such an 
interpretation, the costs of main- 
taining dining halls and dormitor- 
ies and supplementary operations 
are not included. In other cases, 
these costs evidently have been in- 
cluded in the total. For illustra- 
tion, Defiance reports its sources 
of income as follows: From stu- 
dents, $40,296.03; endowment in- 
come (net after annuity payments 
and proper reductions have been 
made) $15,754.44; from gifts, in- 
cluding income from the Board 
of Christian Education, $10,199.- 


52; from other sources, $4,915.39; 
Total $71,165.38. 

Included in the amount from 
other sources are the net returns 
from dormitories, dining hall, 
bookstore, etc., after all expenses 
of maintenance have been deducted, 
The deficit for the year was $18, 
447.61, which, added to the actual 
current income, gives $89,612.99, 
the actual cost of the educational 
work. I have analyzed these fig- 
ures because I am familiar with 
them and can speak accurately con- 
cerning them. 

Let us compare them briefly 
with the Elon figures. Received 
from students, $42,357.59; en- 
dowment income, $35,660.39; 
gifts, $13,236.48; dining hall, room 
rent, etc., $61,869.61; deficit, 
$527.48. Total operating budget, 
$154,651.55. It is quite evident 
that the $4,915.39 reported by De 
fiance from “other sources” and 
representing the net results of sup- 
plementary operations does not 
cover the same items as the $61,- 
869.61 reported by Elon for supple- 
mentary operations. This is pre- 
sented as an illustration only. To 
attempt to analyze for any impor- 
tant purpose the figures of the 
other schools on the basis of fig- 
ures at hand would be folly. 

Bethlehem—It would be well to 
consider briefly the situation at 
each of the institutions. Bethle- 
hem has changed its name to Pied- 
mont Junior College and is becom- 
ing a part of Piedmont College, a 
Congregational college located at 
Demorest, Georgia. I am not ad- 
vised of the circumstances attend- 
ing this development, but in gen- 
eral it would seem to be a very de- 
sirable movement. The property 
titles are at present unchanged, and 
the institution reports its immed- 
iate need, $50,000 for building, 
equipment, and some indebtedness; 
$15,000 of this amount is reported 
provided. 

Defiance—Defiance College is 
passing through a very critical 
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period. The two distressing fea- 
tures of the situation there were 
the large deficit for the current 
year, and the serious effect which 
the decreased income from the 
Board of Christian Education will 
have upon its endowment report 
for re-entrance to the North Cen- 
tral Association. Funds from the 
estate of Mrs. Ardella B. E. Blade 
amounting to $80,000 or $90,000 
will soon be available as an addition 
to the endowment fund, but there 
will remain a considerable amount 
to be raised to eliminate the deficit 
and bring the unencumbered total 
to the standard set by the North 
Central Association for member- 
ship. This task must be accom- 
plished or membership in the Ohio 
College Association cannot be re- 
tained and serious loss of prestige, 
influence, and student attendance 
will be the result. 

The second year after dropping 
the work of training teachers for 
elementary schools has opened with 
agood attendance. Indications are 
that the fifty or sixty normal stu- 
dents will be replaced within a few 
years if necessary conditions of 
progress are met. 

Defiance lists her needs as fol- 
lows: 

1. $25,000 additional income to carry 
the present work. 

2. Additional endowment including 
$50,000 to endow the Chair of Religious 
Education. 

3. New library building at once, then 
gymnasium building, and administration 
building. 

4, Some means of establishing the 
inome from the Christian Church that 
it may be regularly capitalized to help 
meet requirements of standardizing 
agencies. 

“Our immediate task and purpose: To 
secure sufficient funds and to place the 
entire institution in such condition that 
every requirement for re-entrance into 
the North Central Association may be 
met early in the calendar of 1929.” 

Elon—Elon College makes a 
very encouraging report. The 
limit of 400 students has been 
maintained. The large proportion, 
fifty-one percent, from Christian 
Church homes is gratifying. The 
large income reported from endow- 
Ment indicates an unusually suc- 
cessful investment return. Presi- 
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dent Harper adds to his report the 
following statement with regard 
to plans: “Within three years Elon 
will undertake a campaign to raise 
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$1,000,000 to pay indebtedness and 
make our endowment at least $1,- 
000,000.” 


(Continued on page thirty) 


Missionary Education in the Local Church 


BY REY. HERBERT M. HAINER 


HEN planning a program for 

a missionary institute or any 
other form of missionary educa- 
tion in the local church, it is neces- 
sary for us first to decide what 
we wish to accomplish. One type 
of program must be provided if it 
is our purpose to give further mis- 
sionary information and training 
to those who are our missionary 
leaders. These classes must be of 
a more highly educational charac- 
ter and the information given in 
more detail. Skilled missionary 
leaders must know the funda- 
mental principles of the various 
religions in the different countries 
that are considered, be familiar 
with the general life of the people, 
the peculiar types of character, 
the religious customs, the social 
practices, the home life, and so on, 
in order that they may know what 
changes must be effected to make 
these people and their customs 
truly Christian. Naturally only a 
small proportion of the member- 
ship of any church will be willing 
to give time to such a careful 
study of missions. I believe, 
though, one of the most important 
tasks of the church is to give bet- 
ter and more thorough training to 
the missionary leaders of the 
church and that this is too often 
neglected in our church program. 
The other purpose of missionary 
education is to bring sufficient in- 
formation to the church member- 
ship as a whole to make it inter- 
ested in the work and, as far as 
they have ability, contribute to- 
ward its support. It is necessary 
to give very careful thought to 
the popularizing of these pro- 
grams or the people will not come 
to hear them. This can be done 
in a variety of ways, one of the 
most interesting and effective be- 
ing a missionary pageant or 


drama. Here the appeal is made 
not only to the mind and to the 
Christian purpose, but the emo- 
tions are aroused and a willingness 
and a desire to help are developed. 
Some churches are so situated 
that interesting mission speakers 
may be obtained. The bringing in 
of foreign groups to either the 
regular church service or organ- 
ization meeting helps. This. last 
year a number of times Portu- 
guese boys and girls were enter- 
tained by different organizations 
of our New Bedford Church. It 
made a delightful evening for 
these boys and girls, but it meant 
as much in better understanding 
and in Christian growth for both 
the young people and the adults of 
our church who entertained them. 
Another effective method is to 
give at stated intervals, mission 
programs in each department of 
the church school, but these must 
be made interesting. Too often 
they are dry, and consequently un- 
impressive. 

Missionary institutes have been 
very successful, and it is possible 
in them both to give the intensive 
missionary education and also to 
bring this information in a more 
popularized form. One plan has 
been after a devotional period, 
possibly preceded by a supper, to 
have the group divided into 
classes such as the men, the 
women, the young people, the boys 
and girls, in each of these classes 
a special course of study being of- 
fered and the evening close with 
a drama or pageant or popular 
illustrated lecture. The particular 
method adopted is not important, 
but we must somehow give a thor- 
ough training to our leaders and 
bring missionary information and 
inspiration to the entire member- 
ship. 
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Our Jubilee Year 
Enrichment — EASTER - TO - EASTER — __ Extension 


Following the Master 





“In His Steps” for the Coming Week 


Time—Summer of 29 A. D. 
Place—Regions of Caesarea Philippi. 
Record—Matt. 17, Mark 9, Luke 9. 
The glory of mountain-top experiences 
must come to an end except as they are 
joyous memories and inspire our hearts 
for service in the valley. Peter’s desire 
that they build three tabernacles and live 
in the midst of that glorious revelation, 
was expressing our desire in such a case. 
But there is work to do and loads to lift 
and the real place of the mountain-top 
experience is not only that our hearts 
may “burn as he talked to us by the 
way”, but that these burning hearts may 
fire our sluggish life to minister with the 
Master who gave us such a vision. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 30 
BACK TO THE CROWDS 

Down from the secret place of prayer 
on the mountain top, they find in the val- 
ley that the disciples are surrounded by 
curious crowds and seem to be in trouble. 
There is excitement and confusion and 
going to and fro as if something of mo- 
ment were in the air. 

It is in strange contrast to the scene 
they had just left. It is back to earth 
again after a taste of the heavenly. The 
great meeting is over and the cold, gray 
dawn of the common day with its prob- 
lems and duties is before them. 


MONDAY, JULY 1—Mark 9:14, 15 
THE CRITICS COME AGAIN 

The critics and enemies of Jesus who 
seek his discredit, and his life if needs 
be, have followed him far up into these 
hills and have again stirred up the peo- 
ple. These “heathen” of the north coun- 
try are not interested in a Messiah or a 
coming king as they are in Galilee or 
Judea. They are interested in anyone 
who can do miracles and they gather to 
see these strange people who have come 
into their midst. The critical scribes nag 
them on and insist that the disciples, in 
the absence of their Master, heal this 
boy. The excited crowds are jabbering 
away about it and the scribes are pes- 
tering the helpless disciples as Jesus 
comes on the scene. 
TUESDAY, JULY 2—Mark 9: 17, 18 
THE HELPLESS DISCIPLES 

The scribes are silent when Jesus asks 
them what this is all about, but the fa- 
ther of the child speaks out and tells what 
has happened. He has heard that some 
one can heal his son. He is a “heathen” 
and has never studied the law of Israel 
and knows nothing about their prophets 
or the Messiah, but if there is a chance 
for the healing of his boy, he is mightily 


interested. Coming in his ignorance, he 
finds the disciples and urges them to 
heal the lad, but they are mute and help- 
less in his presence and in the presence 
of the critical scribes who are on the side 
lines enjoying their embarrassment. 





JUBILEE NEWS 


The Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania Christian Conference, 
at its recent annual session, ap- 
pointed a special committee on the 
“Standards for Jubilee Year’ and 
gave the report right of way in its 
business and finally adopted the re- 
port with two major objectives for 
the Jubilee Year: 

First: the enlistment of every 
member of the local church in all 
its undertakings. 

Second: The co-operation of the 
local church on a proportionate ba- 
sis with all the enterprises of the 
denomination. 

Together with these major ob- 
jectives and for the carrying of 
them into effect special goals were 
approved for the churches, for the 
Sunday Schools, for young people, 
for missions, and for The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, all along the line of 
the Enrichment of the church life 
and the Extension of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 

The conference further voted to 
print and circulate these Jubilee 
goals to all the churches and to ap- 
point a permanent Jubilee Year 
committee for the promotion of 
these objectives. 

Copies of this report may be se- 
cured from the chairman of _ the 
Jubilee Year Committee, Rev. A. 
R. Webb, Everett, Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Jesse Kaufmann, a member 
of the Convention Jubilee Year 
Committee, suggests that a booklet 
(to be distributed free or at a very 
small cost) be prepared giving the 
outline Daily Readings of the Last 
Year of Our Lord’s Ministry on 
Earth and that it be distributed 
throughout our church. We will be 
glad to know if owr ministers and 
readers are in favor of such a plan 
of issuing a leaflet at a cost of 
(say) five cents each or three dol- 
lars a hundred. If interested, 
write: Jubilee Year, The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, Dayton, Ohio. 
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‘ words of the Master to his disciples on 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 3—Mark 9:19-22 
FATHER AND SON 

Human need and human relations are 
the same in all nations and in all ages. 
They do not change. That father loved 
that son in that far heathen land two 
thousand years ago just as a father loves 
his son in this enlightened age in this 
our land of today. He was not a wor- 
shiper of God nor a follower of the 
Christ, but he was in great need and 
that was his credential with Jesus. 


THURSDAY, JULY 4—Mark 9:28, 24 
THE UNBELIEVING BELIEVER 

This man was classed as an “unbeliey. 
er” and hence without hope in the Jey. 
ish tradition. But Jesus does not ask of 
traditions. He asks for faith in him 
This “heathen” saw something in this 
strange man which aroused his hope anj 
his faith, as weak as it was, in the rej. 
gion of another country than his ow, 
but he accepts that glimmer of faith and 
asks the Master to increase it. Th 
prayer of that poor heathen father j; 
one that most of us should pray today, 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbe 
lief”. It has the ring of hope and of 
humility blending in a struggling faith, 
FRIDAY, JULY 5—Mark 9:25-27 
REWARD OF STRUGGLING FAITH 

Jesus would not allow such a strug. 
gling faith to fail. The smoking flay 
should not be quenched and he had found 
more faith in this poor foreign father 
than he had in the hearts of many of 
his own nation who had such superior 
advantages. Missionaries tell us that in 
far lands they find some who have been 
all their lives ignorant of the Christ, but 
who display a marvelous insight into real 
Christianity once it has been presented 
to them; and some of the finest Chris- 
tians of the, world have come from such 
environment, 
SATURDAY, JULY 6—Mark 9: 28, 29 
THROUGH FASTING AND PRAYER 

Our powerless lives may well heed the 


that day. He has promised that “greater 
works than these shall ye do”, but his 
promise seems unfulfilled in us. The 
Church lags and Christians do not seem 
to arise to the leadership of the world 
that he has promised to his victorious 
followers. 

Can it be that we have missed it all 
as did his early disciples by misunder- 
standing him and our place in relation 
tohim? Have we ministered too much 
the flesh and too little to the spirit? Have 
“fasting and prayer” been forgotten in 
our lives and in our age? Is it a time of 
revival of renewed seeking food for the 
soul rather than all this stress on “what 
shall we eat and what shall we drink and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed”? Does 
not our powerlessness, like that of the 
disciples, come from _prayerlessness! 
These are questions we must meet ani 
answer if a Christian Jubilee is to come 
to our lives and the church is to see het 
borders of influence extended. If we de 
sire that Extension in the church and in 
the cause of Christ, there must be that 
Enrichment in our own lives. 
PRAYER 

Lord, we believe and we know. Help 
thou our unbelief and failure to act om 
that which thou hast taught us. Guide 
us, we pray, to the place of prayer that 
we may enter the place of power, Amen 
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Let’s Begin to Get Acquainted 











Rev. F. P. Ensminger, D. 
D., Superintendent of Con- 
gregational Churches’ in 
North Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, handed the 
above picture to Foreign 
Mission Secretary Minton 
while attending the Detroit 
meeting of the National 
Council of Congregational 
Churches. It shows Miss 
Helen Dizney, head nurse 
»t Esther Barton Hospital, 
of the American Board, at 
Taiku, Shansi, China, stand- 
ing in front of the birth- 
place of Bruce Barton, 
Robins, Tennessee. 











Annual Meeting of the Japan Christian Conference 
BY REY. C. P. GARMAN 


HE twenty-ninth annual ses- 

sion of the Japan Christian 
Conference was held at Utsunomi- 
ya, March 27-29, inclusive. Of 
course, it was a very important 
session, as the problem of union 
with the Kumiai Kyokwai was the 
big problem for discussion. Other 
problems of great import were 
those of rural evangelism and the 
attitude of the church toward the 
bill in the national diet for the con- 
trol of religious bodies. These three 
topics developed considerable dis- 
cussion. The Religious bill had al- 
ready failed to pass the diet, but 
there is an expectation that it will 
be revived for the next session. 
Several denominations, in district 
conferences or by executive com- 
mittees, had approved the bill, 
while others were strongly op- 
posed. It is quite evident that 
there will be no unanimity in our 
church if a similar bill is again 
proposed, especially if a few more 
points are revised. 

Two pastors and one missionary 
representing the Kumiai Church 
(this is the name of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Japan) and the 
American Board Mission came to 
represent their bodies and to an- 
swer any. questions we might have 
regarding their organization or the 
Workings of their organs. Fortu- 
nately, not a discordant note was 
struck. One evening had previous- 
ly been largely given to discussing 
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such presentations of the matter as 
had appeared in The Christian 
(our Japan church paper), and 
after the Congregational brethren 
had been heard from they retired 
to the hotel while the conference 
went into consideration of the 
problem. After assuring them- 
selves that they were not being un- 
duly influenced by the action of the 
affiliating churches in America or 
the affiliating missions in Japan, 
but that they themselves believed 
that this union was the proper pro- 
cedure, such action was undani- 
mously approved. The next day a 
committee of three pastors and 
two laymen was appointed to co- 
operate with the Co-operative 
Board in working out definite de- 
tails and plans. The committee is: 
Revs. G. Sano, S. Ishigaki, Y. Tai- 
zumi, Messrs. Kunieda, of Shibu- 
ya, and Komatsu, of Ottawara. The 
Co-operative Board is: Messrs. 
Matsuno, Irokawa, Takeisha, Ta- 
jima, Miss Stacy, Messrs. Wood- 
worth, McKnight, and Garman. It 
makes a large group, and it is pos- 
sible that all may not be present at 
all meetings where the matter is 
under discussion. 

In place of the former Home 
Mission Department, a _ Rural 
Evangelism Department was es- 
tablished with Rev. Irokawa at the 
head, and Revs. Hiraga, Muraoka, 
and Kedzuka as a committee. The 
regular “Conference Grant” was 
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put at its disposal. The Iwagasaki 
work is to be financed from this 
fund, and under this board. I 
have hopes that something will 
be done. Rural institutes are to be 
held, and some workers are to be 
sent to some of the Rural Evangel- 
ism Workers’ Institutes. Rev. Mu- 
raoka will probably be sent to the 
national Boy Scout Leaders’ Con- 
vention. 


Rev. K. Ando was ordained by 
recommendation of the Committee 
on Ordination. Rev. K. Matsuno 
made the ordaining prayer; he, Dr. 
Woodworth, and I united in the 
laying on of hands; while the 
charge was given by Rev. S. Hira- 
ta, one of the Kumiai delegates. 

A memorial service for Mrs. Fry 
preceded the communion service. 
Prayers and messages by Revs. Iro- 
kawa and Matsuno indicate that 
her influence is being increasingly 
felt as we gain a little perspective. 
Inclement weather prevented the 
conference going in a body to visit 
the grave. 

With the exception of the Sen- 
dai Church, all were well repre- 
sented by delegates. The business 
men of Sendai Church were unable 
to leave the city so near the end of 
the month. They had tried to have 
the date set forward, but had 
failed. I have not figures, but I am 
of the opinion that we never had 
better lay representation at a con- 
ference. Statistics show this to 
have been a banner financial year, 
and after considering the revision 
of the roll of the Sendai Church 
(other churches having been re- 
vised the previous year), member- 
ship growth has been normal. 
Church attendance has increased, 
the statistics tell us. It seemed to 
be the general opinion that this 
was one of the best and most en- 
couraging conference sessions we 
have ever held. 


Rev. Y. Taizumi is the new edi- 
tor of The Christian (our Japan 
church paper). He is also Secre- 
tary of Sunday Schools, and today 
leaves for Osaka to attend the Na- 
tional Sunday School Convention. 

Tokyo, Japan. 
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New Year's in Japan 


BY REV. LLEWELLYN C. FLETCHER 


SECOND year in the Orient 

has rolled around, bringing 
with it the most colorful of the 
nation-wide festivals, the New 
Year season. It comes at the end 
of a long series of festivals, begin- 
ning in the early fall, on account 
of the coronation ceremonies. 


Today at each gateway or door- 
way, there stand side by side twin 
pine and bamboo trees. As one 
passes along the streets it gives 
the effect of passing through 
groves of primeval forest sudden- 
ly removed to the modern haunts 
of men. There also hang symbols 
of braided rope, a spray of green 
with perhaps a red lobster, a spray 
of sea weed, an elm leaf or two, 
and a Japanese orange. For verily 
each home at the New Year sea- 
son becomes a sacred shrine, par- 
ticularly the special braid of the 
rope making it so, which is one of 
the chief symbols of Shintoism. I 
think this idea of the home as a 
sacred shrine is a beautiful one, 
don’t you, regardless of what opin- 
ion we may hold regarding the re- 
ligion itself? 

On New Year’s Day the carts 
had ceased the clatter, all noises 
had been removed from the streets, 
only the necessary bus service and 
autos, or rickshas, bearing guests 
on the way from one house to an- 
other. On the streets one saw 
passing people in the “montsuki,” 
the formal dress of Japan, or, in 
the case of most of the men, in the 
morning coat of Western style. 
Once again, it brings back the 
quiet and rest of a good old Cana- 
dian Sabbath. 


At each conservative home the 
purification rites have been per- 
formed in the early morning, and 
the first water of the year drawn 
from the well, for in spite of run- 
ning water supplied by the city 
plant, many homes retain the well 
also. After due respect being 
paid to the ancestors and the gods, 
the orthodox home next partakes 
of the mochi cakes, and toso (a 





special kind of saké) as their an- 
cestors have for ages past. Itisa 
great home-coming time, and every 
one is bubbling over with joy 
—and many with saké. The round 
of visiting begins, going from 
house to house, exchanging visits, 
and wishing the occupants of each, 
“Shinnen o medito gozaimasu” 
(Honorable congratulations I offer 
on the New Year). I cannot 
translate this literally, but the idea 
is that one is to be congratulated 
on living to see the New Year. 
Then each one has added another 
year to his life. A person counts 
his first year, the year in which 
he is born, and then adds one more 
year, on each New Year’s Day. 
Thus, if a child were born on the 
thirty-first of December, on the 
first of January he would be two 
years old, even though in actual 
hours, he might not have passed 
twenty-four. 


The annual school ceremonies 
have also taken place, among the 
primary and middle school chil- 
dren, who have assembled to sing 
the Kimigayo (National Song), to 
pay their respects to the Emperor, 
to their honorable teachers, and to 
one another. A few moments of 
national rejoicing, the giving out 
of gifts, and they are out upon the 
streets again, the boys in their reg- 
ular school suits, but the girls 
more often-in their most beautiful 
kimonos, making a sight worth be- 
holding as they pass gayly back to 
their homes again. 

The cult of Oshishi (Honorable 
Lion) have come in from the coun- 
try wearing their splashy kimonos, 
and carrying on the shoulders of 
each a mask of a big shaggy lion’s 
head. They go from house to 
house to perform their mimic 
dances, and drive away on the aus- 
picious opening days of the year, 
all the evil spirits which might 
mar the happiness of the occasion. 

On these bitter cold nights (for 
the frost has been very severe this 
year, though we have not yet had 
snow except for one slight flurry) 
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one may soon hear the tinkling of 
little bells, and, glancing out upon 
the streets to discover whence their 
origin, may discover the naked or 
nearly naked bodies of these run. 
ners of the night, racing their owy 
Marathon against the elements, 
the bells tinkling by their sides, a 
towel tied around the head, Japa. 
nese style. Their race will end at 
one of the great temples where 
they will strip what little they have 
from their bodies and bathe thor. 
oughly in icy cold water, after 
which they will be served with pip- 
ing hot, and, under the circum. 
stances, most delicious Japanese 
tea. This serves a double purpose, 
one for purification, and the other 
to harden the runner against the 
elements of the bitter cold of Jan- 
uary and February. This is part 
of the Japanese idea, I suppose, to 
build houses for _ semi-tropical 
summer weather, and harden their 
bodies for the winter cold, while 
we, in spite of all our extra wraps, 
shiver in these houses. 


‘The most important ceremonies 
will take place in the first few 
days. Some of the major festivals 
will last for nearly half the month, 
and some minor ones even until 
the end of the month. But the 
period is being shortened more and 
more all the time, under the heavy 
pressure of modern life. We have 
received an invitation to the 
Young People’s Society New Year 
social again this year at the Azabu 
Christian Church. There will be 
some of the same games that we 
play at home, first introduced by 
the missionaries. Then _ besides 
there will be some of the old Japa- 
nese New Year games, maybe 
poetry writing or something of the 
sort. Last year they played a very 
historic game wherein a leader 
read some proverb or bit of poetry, 
in a rather singsong fashion as 
they are supposed to be read. Then 
the players contested to see who 
could first select the correspond- 
ing cards from a pile upon the 
floor. 


As I write, boys are flying their 
New Year kites in the field on the 
bluff above us. The Japanese kite 
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is a work of art, but I do not like 
the ugly Samurai warrior faces 
upon some of them. Nevertheless 
they depict some heroic figures of 
Japanese history. In the com- 
pound below the little girls are 
playing the New Year game of 
“Hanetsuki,’” known by the more 
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awkward name in English of “Bat- 
tledore and Shuttlecock.” Some 
of the bats used are very beauti- 
fully ornamented and decorated, 
some so much so that they are not 
used for actual playing but more 
to look at. 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Missionary Messages 


We have recently received a copy of 
the annual report of the Sendai Shinseik- 
wan, which is the Sendai Newspaper 
Evangelism enterprise. Our own mission- 
ary, Rev. Wm. Q. McKnight, has been 
treasurer and assistant manager of this 
organization, and at the last annual 
meeting he was made manager, a respon- 
sibility which we know he will carry with 
his usual splendid ability. The report 
just issued shows an amazing amount of 
work done during the past year and some 
very fine results obtained in this method 
of advertising the gospel of Christ in 
the daily newspaper and following up 
inquiries by correspondents. Among 
other things, we note that in addition 
to publishing articles in the newspapers, 
the organization has a library for circu- 
lating purposes of which there are at 
present 317 readers, a gain of fifty-seven 
the past year. Two correspondence 
courses are carried for those who wish 
really to study Christianity, a tremen- 
dous volume of personal correspondence 
with enquirers conducted, thousands of 
copies of leaflets and tracts published, 
and considerable visitation undertaken 
to strategic points. For the year 1928, 
which this report covers, there were 1,- 
833 ehrolled enquirers, and some very re- 
markable experiences. recorded. Our 
readers will be happy to know that the 
Christian Church, through a small appro- 
priation and the lending of Mr. McKnight 
to this work, is having a worth-while 
share in it. 





Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, president of the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 
has been selected to serve during the 
present quadrennium as one of the three 
viee-chairmen of the Executive Commit- 
te of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Mrs. D. 
E. Waid is vice-chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Federal 
Council. 





The Foreign Mission Secretary has a 
limited supply of two very timely 
pamphlets that are available to any min- 
ister who will write for them and express 
his intention to utilize them in his work. 
The one is called “The Christian Message 


and the World Mission” and contains 
the statement adopted by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Jeru- 
salem, March 4 to April 8, 1928. The 
other is a somewhat larger pamphlet 
called “My Church and Its World 
Mission” and contains a remarkable fund 
of up-to-the-minute material regarding 
the missionary enterprise, suitable for 
sermon use. The supply is very limited, 
but these will be sent to any expressing 
a desire to use them. A three-cent stamp 
to cover postage would be appreciated. 





Home and Foreign Fields, the mission- 
ary journal of the Southern Baptist 
Church, devotes eleven pages of its 
May number to the presentation of 
methods of missionary education as 
practiced by various denominations, these 
being presented by the Director of 
Missionary Education in each of the sev- 
eral churches represented. It is a con- 
tribution of unusual value to those in- 
terested in this vital subject. 

The Federal Council Bulletin for 
April cites the experience of two denom- 
inations in regard to their decrease in 
giving to missions as typical of most 
of the denominations of the present day. 
For the period, 1920-1928, one denomin- 
ation made a gradual gain in giving for 
all causes, including current expenses 
and benevolences, from per capita of 
$26.96 to $33.62, but for the same period 
its per capita giving to benevolences 
alone decreased from $19.69 to $14.71. 
Another denomination reports that in 
1921 its churches gave fifty-eight cents 
for benevolences for every dollar they 
gave for current expenses, but in 1926 
they gave only twenty-two cents for be- 
nevolences for every dollar to current ex- 
penses and this same ratio was repeated 
in 1927. In view of this universal trend 
to larger giving for themselves and 
lesser giving for others on the part of 
our churches, is it any wonder that 
mission boards are having such a 
struggle to maintain the work on the 
fields which cannot be arbitrarily cut off 
without serious damage? 

At last report Mrs. C. P. Garman was 
to sail from Yokohama May 24 on the 
Siberia Maru. Mr. Garman and the son 
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and daughter are to come later by way of 
Europe. We hope no calls will be made 
on Mrs. Garman until she has had several 
months of complete rest. 





Dr. Fry plans to sail from Seattle Sep- 
tember 4 on the Mishima Maru and will 
reach Yokohama September 20. Miss 
Crew is to leave San Francisco August 
28 on the Siberia Maru and will reach 
Yokohama September 13. Those wishing 
to send steamer letters to either of these 
missionaries can do so by addressing 
them as follows: 


Rev. E. C. Fry, D. D., 

% N. Y. K. S. S. Mishima Maru, 
Sailing September 4, 

Seattle, Washington. 


Miss Angie Crew, 

% N. Y. K. S. S. Siberia Maru, 
Sailing August 28, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

We are happy that it is possible to re- 
turn these workers to their fields of serv- 
ice, for they are badly needed. We have 
not been able to reduce our deficit as 
much as we should, but we feel that in 
spite of it we must get these missionaries 
back to their tasks. 

We hope that churches and pastors 
will see to it that the Home Mission of- 
fering is sent in as quickly as possible. 
It is fine to hold the offering a week or 
two after it is taken in order to give 
others a chance to help, but it is also 
important to see that the offering is 
actually sent within a reasonable time 
after it is taken. 





In the circulation of the Scriptures 
during 1928, the American Bible Society, 
by going beyond the 11,000,000 mark in 
its issues of Scriptures, surpassed all 
previous records of distribution. The 
distribution was made in 182 languages. 
This achievement, announced in the Soci- 
ety’s 114th Annual Report just made 
public, marks the fourth year in succes- 
sion in which the Bible circulation of 
each preceding year has been exceeded. 





Word comes from several sources of 
a great awakening in our Salinas, 
Porto Rico, field, where Rev. Juan 
Romero is pastor. In a recent special 
effort, there were 133 converts and the 
whole town, in which we have the only 
Protestant Church, has been stirred. 
Mr. Barrett visited Salinas recently to 
give instruction to the candidates for 
church membership and there were 
seventy of them present on that one 
night. The Salinas Church building 
was badly wrecked by the hurricane 
last fall and needs to be completely 
rebuilt, but the funds coming for hur- 
ricane repairs have not been sufficient 
to warrant us in attempting to rebuild. 
As it is, this great opportunity is not 
being fully met. Some of the people 
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are afraid to enter the building because 
of its condition and we have been ad- 
vised to tear it down and rebuild. With 
a Sunday School of a hundred and fifty 
or more on the average, and with the 
town really interested in the Christian 
faith, we ought to give them a suitable 
building. Rev. Pedro Roman, who 
also lives at Salinas, is doing a fine 
work in the Salinas circuit of which 
he has charge. 


The Kennedy School of Missions and 
the College of Missions at Hartford, 
Connecticut, recognizing the impor- 
tance of better training of missionary 
leadership in Latin-American countries, 
plan to conduct a special course on 
Latin America under the leadership of 
Dr. Charles T. Paul, during the fall of 
1929. In addition to Dr. Paul, such 
authorities on Latin America as Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman, Secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America, and Dr. Orts Gonzales, editor 
of La Nueva Democracia, will assist. 


The Changing Attitude of Moslems to 
the Christian Gospel 

Dr. Samuel Zwemer, of Cairo, the well- 

known authority on Mohammedanism, is 

responsible for the following statement: 


It is a well-known fact that the attitude 
of Moslems to the Christian gospel is un- 
dergoing a great change. The political 
upheavals since the war, the rise of na- 
tionalism, reform movements in social 
life, and most of all a desire for higher 
ethical standards, have caused changes in 
the world of thought and life that are 
startling. Formerly, for example, the 
Koran was read in Arabic, but transla- 
tions were not welcomed, and, in many 
countries, forbidden. In Turkey no 
less than seven translations of the 
Koran have appeared in recent years, 
and Albania, one of the most progressive 
lands in the Balkans, has also its new 
Koran translation. 

As early as 1921 the progressive Mos- 
lems issued a translation into their own 
vernacular, based not on the’ Arabic orig- 
inal, but on Sales’ English translation. 
The book was printed in Rumania, is 
dedicated to the Albanian immigrants of 
North America, and the Latin character 
is used thoroughly instead of the usual 
Arabic character. The book is apparently 
for popular sale. 

On the cover and in the text we find 
two illustrations, one of the Kabba at 
Mecca, with its thousands of worshipers: 
the other is a startling appropriation of 
one of the old Bible pictures without per- 
mission. It is a case of plagiarism that 
speaks volumes. The title given with the 
picture may be translated as follows: 
“The Prophet Mohammed on his way to 
Medina, accompanied by Khalid and 
Abubekr.” Needless to say, this familiar 
woodcut represents Christ and the two 
disciples on their way to Emmaus. Even 
as the editor of this Albanian Koran, de- 
sirous of glorifying Mohammed, draws 
him in colors taken from a Christian 
paint box, so the Moslem world today is 
unconsciously appropriating Jesus. The 


leading poet of Cairo, Shauky Bey, in his 
national poetry, reverts again and again 
to the life and character of our Savior. 
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The Azhar University in Cairo itself 
has purchased, and is using, hundreds of 
copies of the Bible for the study of com- 
parative religion. 

The Albanian Koran is another illustra- 
tion that Christ can not be hid; that Is- 
lam is moving, and that now is the time 
for us to press our advantage and preach 
Christ and him crucified to the world of 
Islam. 

“Far and wide, though all unknowing, 

Pants for thee each human breast, 
Human hearts for thee are flowing, 
Human hearts in thee would rest.” 


Franklinton Closes Successful Year 


HE annual meeting of the Board of 

Control of Franklinton Christian Col- 
lege was held at the school May 15. 
The work of the year was reviewed and 
showed splendid progress. The total en- 
rollment reached 150 and the graduating 
class numbered twenty-six students— 
nine boys and seventeen girls. There 
were one hundred one students who re- 
mained to the close of the school. 

President Henderson reported that fi- 
nancial conditions in the farming sec- 
tions were unusually bad and, therefore, 
he was not able to secure all the funds 
he needed. He closed the year with a 
deficit of nearly $3,000. 

The Board of Control was short on 
the amount promised for salaries, but 
was able to borrow sufficient funds to 
pay the teachers and other urgent ex- 
penses. It is hoped that funds will come 
in during the next two months to pay 
off this obligation. 

Dr. W. G. Sargent, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was elected president; Dr. 
Omer S. Thomas, secretary; and Hon. 
Ben T. Holden, Louisburg, North Caro- 
lina, treasurer of the Board of Control 
for the coming year. They need our 
support. 


How Many People Live in the Country? 


In the midst of the summer months it 
might be well to get a few facts about 
the rural situation the world over. A 
“World Rural Conference”, held at Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary April 18-20, 
revealed that of the billion, seven hun- 
dred million people in the world today 
over a billion live in the country, and of 
these 750,000,000 live in Asia. Ninety 
percent of the people in India and'Korea, 
eighty-five percent of those in China, and 
fifty percent of those in Japan live in 
rural conditions. 

In Asia one-half of the population of 
the world lives in one-tenth the earth’s 
surface. 

The population of Japan increased by 
1,000,000 each year; the population of 
Korea has doubled in thirty years. 

The average family in Asia has only 
two and one-half acres upon which to 
support itself, while in China (Shantung 
Province) the average acreage per 
family is one and six-tenths acres. And 
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the average family in Asia and Ching is 
considerably larger than that of America, 

A recent survey of 145 rural families 
in Korea showed that two-fifths had 
debts averaging sixty yen each, or one. 
fourth the total family yearly income; 
and that forty-eight percent average jp. 
terest per year was being paid on this 
debt. 

There has been a decrease of 3,394,009 
in the farm population of the Unite 
States since 1910, while the number of 
persons to be fed has increased by over 
10,000,000. 

The 1920 Census showed 7,400,000 
people in the New England States—5. 
000,000 of them being of foreign ex. 
traction. A large proportion of these 
peoples are in rural communities and 
are not affiliated with the churches, 


Miyagi Personals 

The installation service of Bishop Bin- 
stead was held at the Sendai Episcopal 
Church, April 3. A large representation 
of pastors and foreign guests attended 
and after the service were entertained at 
luncheon at the Seiyokan, a large foreign 
style dining hall. 





Miss K. Okoshi of the Sendai Christian 
Church, graduate of the Episcopal School 
for Kindergarten teachers this spring, 
went to Wakaya on the fifth to take up 
her duties as assistant teacher of the 
Wakaya Christian Kindergarten. 





Rev. Irokawa, of Ishinomaki, attended 
the meeting of the official board of the 
Sendai Christian Church, Saturday eve- 
ning, April 6. 





A brief dedication service of the new 
picture gallery of T. Moriyama, of the 
Sendai Christian Church, was held on 
Sunday, April 7. About thirty guests 
were served Japanese lunch after the 
service. Mr. Moriyama is an enter- 
prising young photographer and is rap- 
idly gaining a reputation for his remark- 
ably fine photo work. 





A girl baby was born to Rev. and Mrs. 
Tanaka, of Iwadeyama, in April. At the 
latest report the little girl is doing fine 
and Mrs. Tanaka is gradually gaining 
strength. 





Mr. McKnight taught an English Bible 
class and preached at Ishinomaki Chris- 
tian Church Sunday evening, April 14. 





Rev. Naruse and Mr. McKnight held a 
service at the Masaka Christian Church 
on April 14. On the following morning 
they resumed their journey by taxi and 
foot up into the mountain region of 
North Miyagi Ken. At the home of Mr. 
K. Ito, an inquirer of the Sendai News- 
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paper Evangelism Office, a brief Chris- 
tian service was held, after which Mr. 
Ito was baptized. Mr. Ito has been up 
in the mountains for eight years at- 
tempting to gain back health broken by 
tuberculosis. 


A social meeting was held at the Sen- 
dai Christian Church April 17. 





Dr. and Mrs. Schneder and Miss Edith 
Husing of the Reformed Mission, Mrs. 
Clifford and daughter, Jean, of the Epis- 
copal Mission, left Sendai at the end of 
the month to depart for America on the 
President Madison, leaving Yokohama 
April 30. 


The annual meeting of the Reformed 
Church U. S. A. Mission was held at the 
Mission Office, East 2d. Street, during 
the week of April 21-27. 

Wo. Q. MCKNIGHT. 

Sendai, Japan. 


Church Needed in Western 
Washington 


By A. W. Sparks 


JN a recent communication from Miss 

Edna Ruse, who is assisting Rev. W. 
R. Caldwell in the mission work among 
the loggers, she tells of the need of a 
better place of worship in Brooklyn, 
Washington. 

The headquarters camp of the Saginaw 
Lumber Company has been moved into 
this section and this has brought about 
one hundred families already into this 
immediate vicinity. We have been hold- 
ing service in the new school building, 
but it has not been altogether satis- 
factory. Just recently the old school 
building which is in good repair has 
been placed on the market and it would 
make a splendid place for our work 
there. Its location is good and it could 
be fitted up as a church better than a 
schoolroom which is in constant use. 

We should buy this building, but the 
necessary funds are not in sight. It 
would add considerably to the effective- 
ness of our work among the hundreds of 
loggers in this immediate section to have 
this building. This is one of the largest 
sections of fine timber in Western Wash- 
ington and will need service for years 
t0come. We hope to be able to have 
Miss Ruse spend more time in this sec- 
tin to work among the homes which 
ae so much in need. 

Brother Caldwell has preached in the 
Brooklyn schoolhouse regularly once a 
month for some time and the opportun- 
ity and need for service is growing every 
fay. Brooklyn is located twenty-eight 
miles southeast of Montesano and is in 
the heart of the timber country. 
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Report of the New American Mission 


BY MARGUERITE YOUMANS 


ASTER and the last day of March 


brought to aclose a month of splen- 
did effortin the church school. Our at- 
tendance was exceptionally good for 
this time of the year when an afternoon 
meeting becomes unpopular. 

One of the high lights of the month 
was the visit of Miss Angie Crew, one 
of our missionaries to Japan, who is 
home on a furlough and attending 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education. Three groups of girls met 
with her on Saturday, the ninth, in a 
discussion and social time. On Sun- 
day, the children of the church school 
listened to her interesting talk on 
Japan. The children all love Miss 
Crew, who in her simple and charming 
way created in them a desire to become 
better friends with other countries. 

On March 5 a social was conducted 
for the Juniors and Intermediates by 
Mrs. Charles Busfield’s class of girls 
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AMERICA NEEDS CHRIST 





Children of the New American Mission 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 





Your gift to home missions will help 
to make his message more effective in 
many communities. Make it a real Jubilee 
Year offering. 
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from the Portland Street Baptist 
Church. They made the event a jolly 
St. Patrick’s festival for about thirty 
children. 

The annual Camp Fire Girls’ cere- 
monial meeting was held March 15 at 
the Universalist Church. Our group 
participated and enacted one of the 
motion songs. An illustrated lecture 
that evening on the preservation of 
wild flowers did much to make for 
appreciation of wood life. 

The group of older girls, which dis- 
banded this fall, came to the Mission 
House one evening. The event proved 
a ‘‘peace party’, for some of the girls 


were becoming archenemies without 
the unifying of the Camp Fire Circle. 

The Home Nursing Class is proving 
very helpful to the women attending. 
At the last meeting a real baby served 
for demonstration purposes. He glee- 
fully smiled as he went through the 
ordeal of demonstration of the bath. 

Much thought was concentrated on 
the Easter pageant, “The Resurrec- 
tion’, held in the church auditorium 
on Easter Day. As this was the only 
service in the church, we hoped for a 
better attendance of adults. 

The children gave their offering to 
be used in the work in Japan. 


APRIL 


HERE is very little of general inter- 

est to report of April’s activities, yet 
this month was one of the busiest on the 
calendar. 


We are still undergoing the period of 
adjustment to “morning church school”, 
and the full hour for study and worship 
has oft been curtailed by late comers. 
Because of change of schedule and ill- 
ness, some teachers have dropped out, 
necessitating us to recruit more. 


The Home Hygiene Class, taught by 
Mrs. West, was not in attendance during 
the Jewish Passover when several of the 
members of the class were employed 
with their home duties. 


On Sunday afternoon, April 28, the 
Camp Fire Girls joined Mrs. Robinson’s 
class of the Winter St. Baptist Church 
and visited the City Infirmary, present- 
ing the inmates with May baskets. This 
bit of cheer and singing did much for 
both the girls and the unfortunate ones. 


An important meeting of the Advisory 
Committee was held April 24, at which 
time it was decided to plan a more in- 
tensive campaign for funds that we may 
assure the continuance of the work, if 
only on a smaller scale. Realizing that 
our appropriation from the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the Christian denomina- 
tion ceases July 1, we must make definite 
plans for the support of a worker to tide 
the Mission over this crucial time. 


The tentative date of May 21 has been 
set for “Open House”, and we hope to 
make this our best exhibition ever. We 
are also anticipating a good attendance 
at the annual meeting and dinner of all 
the workers and committees of the Mis- 
sion on June 4. 

May the needs of this community be 
on the heart of every earnest Christian, 
for the furtherance of the Master’s serv- 
ice. 

Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
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Miss Kniffen Visits Other Schools 


THE month of April has been a busy 

one. It has passed so quickly that it 
seems as though it were only last week 
that I was writing the report for March. 
I have succeeded in starting a little 
different plan for my Sunday morning 
work. I have divided the group and 
have the little folks at eight-thirty and 
the larger ones at nine-thirty. This 
makes it possible to have something 
more like a Sunday School. The C. and 
D. company girls come at eight-thirty 
and the boys from the little boys’ build- 
I have a worship period at first 


ing. 
which lasts about fifteen minutes. This 
is planned for little children. I make 


use of some good-sized pictures which I 
secured from the Hammond Publishing 
Company in Milwaukee at one dollar and 
twenty cents a dozen. I like them very 
much because they are stiff and can be 
handled by the children without coming 
back wrinkled and torn. It is always a 
help to have a picture to impress the 
story as you tell it. The memory work 
for this month is a song for little people, 
“Smile and Sing”. After the opening 
service of worship we divide into three 
groups. Miss Goodman takes the boys, 
Miss Birdno takes the little girls, and I 
take the older girls in this section. We 
are all using the same books—Primary 
Group Graded Lessons—for the first 
quarter of this year. The children are 
pleased to have a book of their own for 
the lesson. We had our first session with 
classes last Sunday and got the names 
of the pupils on the books for each class. 
Some Sundays some of the little chil- 
dren will color or paste in the colored 
picture which goes with the lesson. We 
do not have nearly enough of the pic- 
tures, so we will have to divide the hon- 
ors as best we can. Because it is the 
wisest way, we collect the books at the 
end of the class period and keep them 
for the children until the next time. 

At nine-thirty, when the larger pupils 
come, we use a printed worship service. 
This has been made up out of songs and 
scripture which they have shown that 
they want to use. There are as yet but 
two classes when we divide for the lesson 
study. We use the same books, but have 
to adapt them to the age we have to 
teach. We can make use of the Bibles 
by looking up the stories in more detail. 

The first Friday in April I had a picnic 
for all the employee children and they 
had a great time playing games and 
roasting hot-dogs. We went down by 
the old power-plant on the sandy beach 
which the recent high water had made. 
They have all told me a dozen times 
since how much they enjoyed that picnic. 
There is not much for diversion here 
for children any more than for grown- 


ups. The following Sunday we had our 
first Sunday School just for them. We 
meet at ten-thirty. During the week 
some of the boys from the older class 
got together and fixed up an old table 
for the primary class. They sawed off 
five inches from each leg to make it the 
right height and then painted it a gay 
red all over. The little girls in the 
primary class itself fixed drapes for the 
window in their classroom. They were 
all quite proud of their work and I think 
they have a right to be. The primary 
class is a mixed group of boys and girls. 
The fifth grade teacher is taking them. 
She has a lively bunch all right. I have 
taken the boys until we can find a man 
teacher. There are more children here 
for such a Sunday School than we have 
ever had. 

Last Sunday an employee from Leupp 
happened to be here on business and he 
made a speech to the children. He is a 
Navajo from around Indian Wells. He 
talked first in English and then trans- 
lated in Navajo. If the room had not 
been quite so cold I could say with all 
sincerity that I enjoyed it immensely. 
He talked to both groups so that no 
regular class work was done. 

At instruction we~have been continu- 
ing the notebook work. Last week I was 
away so there was no instruction period. 
I left with the truck that was here from 
Leupp and rode as far as Holbrook where 
I stayed over night. The next morning 
I left on the seven o’clock train for 
Albuquerque. I went on to Santa Fe 
that night on the bus and spent two 
nights and all day Tuesday with Miss 


Life—That Is Life Indeed 


BY MRS. ALICE V. MORRILL 


“Come ye apart, and rest awhile.” 


Thousands of people, young and old, 
in this land and in other lands are hear- 
ing the call of the out-of-doors during 
these days. The call of the sea, of the 
lake, of the mountains. The lure of a 
summer camp, or a tiny cottage hidden 
away in a leafy wood—they are calling 
us to “come apart and rest awhile”, even 
as the Master called his friends to rest 
awhile with him. May these summer 
days be days when all of us shall come 
to know him better! 


“Let me feel thy presence day by day 
In wind and sod, 

That every bush I meet upon my way 
Shall glow with God.” 


“One midnight deep in starlight still, 
I dreamed that I received this bill: 
. +... ln account with life: 


. little grass. 
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Coonrod who used to be a teacher here, 
It was very interesting to see how much 
more responsive those children are thay 
our silent Navajos. I met a girl ther 
who used to go to school here and has, 
brother and a sister here in school noy, 
She sent greetings to them by me ani 
did it as easily as any white child would 
I took the bus back to Albuquerqu 
Wednesday morning and that evening 
had supper with the Religious Work Dj. 
rector for the Santa Fe and Albuquerque 
schools. After supper he took me ott 
to the Albuquerque school. It is about 
the same distance from town as the 
Santa Fe school was—two miles. I was 
there only a short time, but I had a 
chance to see some students who used to 
be here in school. They were happy to 
see some one from the Fort and sent 
back greetings to all of their old friends, 
I am glad that I have had the recess and 
the visit. It has given me a sort of fresh 
start and I can come back ready to take 
up the task again. 


I have plans started for a D. V. B.S, 
but I do not know just how it is goingf 
to materialize. We have no idea howe — 
many children will be here during the 
summer and it makes it rather difficult 
to make any very definite plans. It 
hardly seems possible that there are 
only four more weeks of school. It ish | 
still very cool here, which suits me just 
fine. It is very dry, and if it were not} | 
for the irrigation, there would be very}, 
As it is, the lawns look 
quite green. Good old Fort Apache is 
certainly a pretty place. 

I am feeling quite well these days and 
I hope this report finds all of you the 
same way. BESSIE KNIFFEN. 

Ft. Apache, Arizona. 
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Five thousand breathless dawns, all nev, 
Five thousand flowers fresh in dew; 
Five thousand sunsets wrapped in gold; 
One million snowflakes served ice-cold; 

Five quiet friends; one baby’s love; 
One white mad sea with clouds above; 

One hundred music-haunted dreams 
Of moon-drenched roads and hury-f tl 

ing streams; n 
Of prophesying winds and trees; li 
Of silent stars and browsing bees; 
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One June night in a fragrant wood; 
One heart that loved and understood! q 
One wondered when I waked at day in 


How—how in God’s name I could pay!"}_ yy 
—Cortland W. Sayres. 


Let us ask ourselves this question— 
is my religion first-hand, or am I con] © 
tent with a second-hand religion? Pat} W 
rick Malin in an article in the May Inter} % 
collegian, says this about it: “One reasony 
why we should have a first-hand religion} P! 
is for the sake of satisfaction. A second} 2 
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hand religion becomes a useless piece of 
paggage. Our life isn’t fundamentally 
changed by it. We contribute nothing to 
our community that couldn’t be contrib- 
uted otherwise; and inside ourselves we 
feel no added ennobling and invigorating 
enthusiasm for life. How can we grow in- 
to a first-hand religion? There is noth- 
ing magical or mysterious, uncanny or 
occult, about the method.” 

Mr. Malin speaks of five requirements, 
but I shall mention but one—one that 
each of us might find time to meet dur- 
ing this summer: “We need to arrange 
for some spiritual inflow. Each of us 
needs from time to time a renaissance 
of the arts of quietness and solitude. We 
need to pray in our own way—for our- 
selves and others. We need to read from 
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the lives of spiritual giants—of the 
past and of today. We need to read more 
poetry. We need to look at a few more 
sunsets and some ‘trees laced at twilight’. 
Merely to know that other people have 
found value in them is not enough; first- 
hand religion demands that you try them 
out yourself.” 


“For thy great gift, O Father, 
We thank thee today— 
The gift of Silence: 


For the rich, warm, generous Silence 

We thank thee, 

Wherein our souls, 

Stunted and shriveled and starved 

In the arid desert of ev’ryday hurry 
and strain, 

May rest and quietly grow, and expand 

Upward to thee.” 


Missionary Society Program for August 


Theme: “Loyalty to the Kingdom of God” 


1—Hymn—“We Would See Jesus.” 
2—Sentence Prayers. 
8—Business Period. 
4—Devotional Period— 
Hymn—“Loyalty to Christ. 4 
Bible—Acts 1:1-8; Matt. 28:16-20; 
Rom, 14:16-19. 
Ps. 67, read while the piano Plays 
softly ‘“More Love to Thee.” 
Prayer by Devotional Leader. 
5—Message—From Our Sky Pilot of the 
Woods. 
6—“Undergirding Democracy.” pp. 151- 
179. 


1—Closing Song—“Open My Eyes.” 


Suggestions for Leaders 


Last month we thought and talked 
about “Loyalty to Country”. Let us 
hope that our patriotism climbed new 
heights, with widening horizons. Our 
thought in August is directed towards 
an even finer patriotism—“Loyalty to 
the Kingdom of God”. 

A picnic in the woods or in some 
shady lawn always suggests itself when 
we plan our August meeting. Surely 
our theme will work itself out if we can 
find a beautiful out-of-doors setting. The 
music of the rustling leaves makes suf- 
ficient accompaniment to the hymn, “We 
Would See Jesus”, sung as the opening 
prayer. 

No. 2. One of the finest features of 
the missionary society is its encourage- 
ment in the development of the spiritual 
life. Many a woman has heard her own 
voice in prayer for the first time in a 
quiet, worshipful little missionary meet- 
ing. We should have an ever increasing 
number of women praying in our meet- 
ings, 

The mid-week prayer meeting is not 
so usual in our church life as it once 
was, If we would have a successful mis- 
sionary society, it must be composed of 
praying members, praying in the secret 
place in the home, in the church, in the 
group meetings in the church, by what- 





ever name called; praying without ceas- 
ing, which means being in constant fel- 
lowship with our Father. 

No. 4. If the meeting is in the open 
without piano, “More Love to Thee” can 
be sung following the reading of Psalm 
67. 

Let the Devotional Leader be much in 
prayer previous to the time of the meet- 
ing as well as when the program is being 
given, and the felt presence of the Spir- 
it will be her reward. 

No. 5. Our Home Mission Secretary 
has provided us with an unusually fine 
picture of Rev. W. R. Caldwell. Let this 
be displayed when his message is read. 

No. 6. No chapter in our study book 
has greater possibilities to interest an 
audience than the one suggested for this 
program, 

We pre-supposed at the beginning of 
this study a leader for the entire book, 
or chapter at least. Let this leader read 
Study Five on page 150, emphasizing 
Mr. Shriver’s closing sentence, “The in- 
creasing purpose to identify religion 
with every aspect and concern of human 
life is found to be the informing spirit 
of the new home missions.” Then let 
her introduce some one to illustrate the 
above statement by telling in her own 
words the story of the Pima Indians and 
the influence of the white settler upon 
their lives, concluding with the Coolidge 
Dam, an indirect result of home mis- 
sions, 

A woman in one of our missionary so- 
cieties recently told the story given on 
pages 151 to 155. in such a fascinating 
way that those Pima Indians fairly lived 
and moved, and her audience actually 
visualized Dirk Lay and President Cool- 
idge as the bill was signed that appro- 
priated the money to build that life-giv- 
ing dam. 

Let the leader by her own enthusiasm 
kindle the fire of zeal in her helpers that 
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will become contagious in the audience. 
The woman mentioned above proved to 
a large audience that. this can be done. 

Let a second woman read the long 
paragraph on page 156. It sums up the 
story of the Pimas. 

In three minutes a third woman can 
give the salient points with reference to 
the Negro, pages 159-163. 

In two or three minutes, that inter- 
esting description of mountain life can 
be given, pages 163-165, and then on 
page 167 the view, “As Seen by a Moun- 
tain Girl”, might be read by some one 
who is familiar with it, closing with the 
second paragraph on page 169. 

Not a line of the whole chapter ought 
to be omitted, but one missionary meet- 
ing does not furnish the necessary time. 

Let the leader read in closing the final 
paragraph of the chapter beginning at 
the bottom of page 179, and let her send 
the hearers home determined to read for 
themselves every word of the chapter on 
“Undergirding Democracy” because they 
have caught a glimpse of the purpose 
and the spirit of the new home missions. 

No. 7. Pray as you sing this closing 
song, 


World Friendship Program for July 
By Mrs. Marian M. McCord 

Theme: Red-letter Days in Christian 
Missions. 

July has a very outstanding red-letter 
day in our national history, and so we 
are combining recognition of this day 
with recognition of some important days 
in the history of the progress of the 
Kingdom. 

The suggestions and helps which ac- 
company this program are quite complete, 
and we are going to present here just a 
sentence or two about some of the days 
which are mentioned as red-letter days 
in Part II in the outline of the program. 

While Martin Luther was being kept 
in hiding by his friends who wished to 
protect his life, he determined to trans- 
late the Bible into pure German in order 
that the Word of God in its purity might 
be studied by the people. He began the 
translation of the New Testament in 
November or December, 1521, and by 
March, 1522, had completed it. When, 
with the help of a friend, he had made 
a thorough revision of the translation, it 
was sent to publishers and appeared 
September 25, 1522. The undertaking 
of this translation was the most impor- 
tant work of Luther’s life. By it he 
made the Bible the people’s book—in the 
Church, the school, and the home. A 
few months later he began the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, and pub- 
lished it as it was ready. In 1534, the 
entire translation was finished and pub- 
lished. 

In any history of missions will be 
found the story of William Carey and 
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the results that his convictions brought 
about, namely, the organization of the 
first modern society to send out mission- 
aries to the foreign field. 

From Mrs. Emma S. Powers, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio, you can obtain 
a little leaflet giving the life of Carey 
and telling about the red-letter day 
when this missionary society was organ- 
ized. The price of the leaflet is five cents. 

Probably from the same history in 
which you secured the material about 
William Carey you can secure informa- 
tion about the Haystack Prayer Meeting. 
A few facts are given here for those 
who are unable to get hold of the story 
elsewhere. One August day five young 
men, students at Williams College, were 
walking across a meadow toward a maple 
grove where they often met to talk. As 
they crossed the meadow a hard thun- 
derstorm overtook them and they went 
under a haystack for shelter. As the 
storm raged they talked about Asia. No 
one in America really knew much about 
that country in those days, but these boys 
had been studying geography and every 
one in the school was much interested in 
a new trading company which had just 
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been formed to open trade with the con- 
tinent. Samuel Mills, one of the five 
young men, suggested that when mer- 
chants and traders went to Asia, mission- 
aries should go also. The question was 
discussed, and they felt so deeply the 
need for sending out missionaries that 
there under the haystack they prayed 
for God’s guidance in the matter. Every 
Wednesday and Saturday they met to 
talk and pray. From this little group 
came the inspiration for the organization 
of The Student Volunteer Movement 
which has been responsible for interest- 
ing so many young men and women in 
missions, as a life service. Let us re- 
member the Haystack Prayer Meeting— 
one sultry day in August, 1806. 

Dr. W. P. Minton, C. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, will be glad to send you 
literature telling about how our church is 
co-operating in union mission work, which 
is another of our red-letter events. All 
the others mentioned in the program are 
sufficiently well known so that there will 
be no trouble in finding material about 
them. Look forward to the suggestions 
about the August meeting and make 
your plans for it early. 


For Junior Leaders 


BY CARRIE ROBISON, SUPERINTENDENT 


PROGRAM FOR JULY 


Topic—“Indian Playmates of Navajo 
Land” 

1. Song—“America the Beautiful”. 
2. Call to Worship. 

Leader—“Let the people praise thee, O 
God; let all the people praise thee”. 

Response—“Then shall the earth yield 
her increase, and God, even our God, shall 
bless us.” 

All—“God shall bless us, and all the 
ends of the earth shall hear him.” 
3. Song—“We Give Thee but Thine Own.” 
4. Offering. Repeat together:.All things 
come of thee, O Lord, and of thine own 
have we given thee. Amen. 
5. Song—“Jesus Wants 
Friendly.” 
6. Prayer—Heavenly Father, we are so 
glad we can learn of all our other 
brothers and sisters all over the world. 
We are glad there are so many of us, 
and that we may all be friends; that we 
live under the same blue sky, see the 
same stars, watch the same clouds, and 
have the same God for our Father, and 
Jesus Christ for our Savior and Friend. 
Help us to learn to be truly friendly to 
every one everywhere, and to show it by 
our actions. For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 
7. Discussion of what has been learned 
regarding Navajo children. 
8. Telling of new stories: ‘“Nakee’s 
Happy Land” and “Little White Friends”. 
9. Handwork—+Complete gifts for Navajo 
children. Make “Navajo Land”. 
10. Song—“God’s Children are Scattered 
All Over the World.” 
11. Closing Prayer. 
12. Dismissal. 


Me to Be 


* 


Suggestions 


3. The song used by the children in 
“Indian Playmates From Navajo Land”. 
The words and music can be found in 
“Songs for Little People”. 
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7. Follow out suggestions on pages 
127 and 128. 


8. Combine the two stories, as has 
been done at previous meetings. 

9. It will not be possible to do all of 
this, or perhaps any of it in the Sunday 
session, although some may be accom- 
plished as pre-session or after-session 
work. If, however, the children have 
become interested, it should be an easy 
matter to arrange for one or more meet- 
ings through the week, when the work 
may be done. It is at least worth while 
to begin it, with the definite hope of 
continuing and later completing it. See 
pages 84, 95, 96, 121, etc. 

11. The prayer in the book on page 
89, with the response may be used. Tell 
the children it was used by the group 
who first of all played they were “Indian 
Playmates of Navajo Land”. 

Do not fail to conneét Miss Kniffen’s 
work at Fort Apache with this study of 
the Navajo boys and girls. 


The September meeting is planned as 
a public meeting. Begin your plans now. 
Plan to have your extra gift ready for 
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this meeting, so that you will have time 
to send it before October. 

Alice Elizabeth McKnight has the only 
August birthday. She is in Sendai, 
Japan, but is a member of the Junior 
Missionary Society of the Antioch Church 
of the Western Indian Conference. The 
members of the society take turns paying 
her dues. I wonder if others of our 
Junior societies might not like to have 
a foreign member. 


Our Cradle Roll 
By Mrs. L. T. Procter, Superintendent 


A Child’s Prayer 


Lord, teach a little child to pray, 
And O, accept my prayer! 

Thou hearest ev’ry word I say, 
For thou art everywhere. 


A sparrow can not fall 

Unnoticed, Lord, by thee; 

And though I am so young and small, 
Thou dost take care of me. 


Teach me to do whatev’r is right, 
And when I sin, forgive; 

And make it still my chief delight 
To love thee while I live. 


—Brown. 
Book Reviews 
By W. P. Minton 
With and Without Christ. By Sadhu 


Sundar Singh. Harper and Brothers. 

$1.50. 

Few, if any, of the great leaders of 
India are so widely-known as this Chris- 
tian Sadhu, Sundar Singh. On several 
occasions others have published biogra- 
phies of his remarkable life, but here we 
have a book from his own pen. It is an 
unusual testimony of his own Christian 
experience and his ideas of the Christian 
life and teaching. He describes many of 
those whom he has met and in his own 
unique way shows the difference between 
the lives of those who are Christians and 
those who are not. In the telling of these 
stories, Sundar Singh interweaves many 
pointed sentences and paragraphs which 
reveal much of his own attitude toward 
Christ and God, and the spiritual depth 
of his soul. The story of his conversion 
reads like another chapter in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Far Peoples. By Grace Darling Phillips. 
University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 
The author has secured first-hand from 

natives of various countries just the type 

of information and material needed to 
bring fresh interest to these people of 
other lands. There is a collection of 
stories, songs, poetry, games, customs, 
and costumes of India, China, Korea, Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, Brazil, Africa, and 
Russia, designed for use in programs, 
story-telling hours, and other entertain- 
ments where the subject of missions is to 
be introduced. Much of this material, is 
here published in English for the first 
time. It ought to be especially helpful 
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for leaders of young people’s groups in 
their effort to create interest in and re- 
spect for peoples of other countries. 
With a book like this one, it should be 
easily possible to carry through a number 
of most interesting social evenings in 
which a wealth of missionary seed can be 
sown in the midst of most fascinating en- 
tertainment. 

Human Needs and World Christianity. 
By Bishop Francis John McConnell. 
Friendship Press, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 
seventy-five cents. 

Out of years of most careful study of 
the needs of society and the relation of 
Christianity to them, Bishop McConnell 
has produced another most helpful trea- 
tise on the practical application of Chris- 


The Women of 


BY FRANCES 


SOME months ago a rich man of China 

died. His sons, as was customary, as- 
sembled together and divided the house- 
hold chattels, the houses and lands, the 
monies, among themselves. True, there 
was a sister, but she was a woman and, 
therefore, to be provided for by her 
brothers and in such manner as they saw 
fit. She, however, was not the long-suf- 
fering woman with whom they had been 
acquainted all their lives. She put to 
test in the courts the declaration of the 
new government of China that men and 
women should be subject to equal in- 
heritance rights, and won her case with 
costs! 

This is a very eloquent straw in point- 
ing the direction the wind blows. It 
means that a precedent has been estab- 
lished and that brothers will never again 
be as high handed in dividing an inher- 
itance. It established the ability of the 
Chinese woman to look after herself, and 
it is this hope of an economic independ- 
ence for all the women of China in which 
the progress of that country lies. 

Miss Margaret McKinley, Y. W. C. A. 
secretary at Shanghai, expresses that 
hope as follows: 

The Y. W. C. A. Vocational School 
helps toward the new economic status 
we hope for all women. It has_ just 
started in Canton, in a fine new building 
made possible by Chinese women resident 
in Honolulu, and is the first venture of 
the kind in China for women. Back of it 
is the conviction of all Y. W. C. A. wom- 
en here that if Chinese women can be 
made to hope for, and to attain an eco- 
nomic independence, it will go a long 
way to solve their grievous problems of 
foreed marriage, easy divorce, and 
secondary wives. So we hope we are 
pioneering the idea and the way. 

The school opened in the autumn with 
fifty pupils, some of whom work for their 
tuition and some of them work half and 
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tianity to real human needs. He faces 
universal conditions and treats them 
from the genuinely Christian viewpoint. 
In the light of the Jerusalem Missionary 
Conference he approaches the whole 
cause of world missions in new and chal- 
lenging paths. The subjects treated are 
“Better Health’, “More Wealth”, 
“Sounder Knowledge”, “Larger Free- 
dom”, “Closer Fellowship”, “The Vision 
of God”. Here is a book deserving of 
close study by leaders in the field of mis- 
sions. It would be great for a group of 
laymen in the church. In every chapter 
there are presented propositions as re- 
gards the practical use of Christianity to 
meet universal human needs that will 
call out the best thought of those who 
call themselves followers of Christ. 


China Step Out 


L. GARSIDE 


pay half. A few who live at a great 
distance are resident. In addition to the 
manual training, there is reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, some simple business 
English, personal hygiene, health habits, 
physical exercise, and religious education 
for character building. This new ven- 
ture offers the kind of practical education 
that China sorely needs at this stage of 
her history. 


Until the women of China become eco- 
nomically independent, there is little hope 
of lifting them from conditions at pres- 
ent which are unsupportable. This is not 
by any means an isolated case: A man 


The Foreign Mission 
BY WILSON 


N keeping with our statement last 

month, this report for the month of 
May will conclude the special mention 
of churches increasing their foreign giv- 
ing over last year. The record for March 
and April was given last month, and at 
the end of the year there will be quite a 
number of other churches whose gifts for 
this work will exceed last year since they 
are making their contributions regularly 
through the budget plan. We are glad 
to see the number of such churches in- 
creasing. In the report for May we are 
including on the honor roll only such of 
those churches whose budget giving up to 
this time has exceeded their entire yearly 
contributions last year. 

One hundred fifty-one churches sent 
in offerings in May, of which thirty- 
three were only partial and can not be 
compared until later; two gave the same 
as last year, forty-six gave less than last 
year, and seventy made a gain over last 
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and woman married. They lived happily 
together and she bore him twelve chil- 
dren. The man’s father decided that he 
preferred another woman for his daugh- 
ter-in-law, persuaded his son to cast off 
his wife and twelve children and marry 
the woman or his choice. The first wife, 
as the wife of the son, sent the twelve 
children to her father-in-law for support. 
He refused and turned them out. In an- 
other instance, the son married the choice 
made by his father, grew tired of her, 
and handed her a Bill of Divorcement 
and married another woman. The father 
was so incensed that he took the first 
wife’s side, kept her and her children in 
his home as members of his family, and 
to honor her contributed one of the rooms 
in the new Vocational School Building of 
the Y. W. C. A., a brass plate on the door 
bearing her name. 

The family system of living has been a 
handicap. A man married and took his 
wife to his father’s home where she be- 
came the handmaiden of all who had 
preceded her. The grandmother’s word 
was law. If any of the younger members 
of the family felt any initiative or spirit 
of progress, it was suppressed. But 
times are changing. Young men and 
young women who marry are setting up 
for themselves. Women are going into 
all the professions. They are concerning 
themselves with legislation that has some 
bearing upon their own sex. They are 
stepping out, and when economic de- 
pendence is assured they will no longer 
fear the shame, the humiliation, and the 
suffering which it is legally possible to 
visit upon them now. 

New York City. 


Honor Roll for May 
P. MINTON 


year. Of the seventy making a gain, eight 
had made no offering last year, leaving 
sixty-two which made a gain, of which 
fifteen were gains of less than fifteen 
percent and the other forty-seven were 
gains of from sixteen to 1253 percent, 
as follows, the name of church and con- 
ference being given: 


Pleasant Hill, S. Kans. 1253%; Albany, 
N. Y. E., 762; South Danbury, Merr., 400; 
Lebanon, W. Ind., 373; Laura, M. O., 341; 
Milford, N. J., 243; South Solon, O. C., 
217; Assonet, R. I. and M., 212; Sardinia, 
E. Ind., 159; Prosperity, R. H. & S. P., 
156; Medway, N. Y. E., 148; Lakemont, 
N. Y. C., 142; Galmey, W. Osage, 138; 
Harrisville, E. Ind., 183; Beaver Center, 
Erie, 119; Bethlehem, S. W. IIl., 117; 
Dayton, First, M. O., 101; White Chapel, 
E. Ind., 98; Osborn, W. Ind., 85; Swansea, 
R. I. & M., 81; McKees Creek, M. O., 79; 
Olney, S. W. IIl., 67; Fairview, Erie, 66; 
Locktown, N. J., 66; Ravena, N. Y. E., 65; 
Olive, W. Ill., 55; Mt. Zion, R. H. & S. P., 
52; Old Union, C. Ind., 50; Bogle Street, 
Fall River, R. I. & M., 40; Newton, S.W. 
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Ill., 37; Kittery Second, Rock., 37; 
Blanchard, Nw. O., 35; Ringwood, Ont., 
85; Franklin, M. O., 35; Ansonia, M. O. 
27; Albion, Me., 27; Kittery First, Rock., 
25; Landess, Eel R., 25; Hope, C. IIl., 24; 
North Mt. Zion, Nw. O., 22; Hidalgo, S. 
W. Ill., 22; Goshen, Eel R., 22; Blooming- 
ton, Ont., 20; Trimble, S. W. Ili., 19 
Pleasant Ridge, E. Ind., 18; Maryland, 
N. Y. E., 16; Whetstone, I. M. R., 16. 


It is particularly interesting to note 
that Pleasant Hill Church of Southern 
Kansas headed the honor roll last month 
and again this month with a still larger 
percentage of gain. This is due to an 
additional offering, and a study of the 
two reports will show that others have 


Wide Awake Club 


EAR WIDE AWAKERS: 

D Once again we are sorry to have to 
write that we received no answers to 
the May Contest. Was it too hard? Or did 
you just forget to send in your answer? 
Now that vacation is here for all of us, 
let’s see how many answers we can have 
next month. 


Answer to the May Contest 
The commandment which Jesus gave 
his disciples is, “Love one another even 
as I have loved you”. If you will begin 
at the top of the fifth row of letters in 
the puzzle, you will be able to follow the 
words through. 


Contest for July 
We can’t let July pass by without 
mentioning the national holiday which 
comes during the month. Can you an- 
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done likewise. We are glad for this 
spirit and we are hoping that in the 
months remaining before the close of our 
books, September 30, many other 
churches will supplement gifts already 
made or be able through their budget 
remittances to show a fine increase over 
last year. 

Now that the Congregational Church 
has definitely voted for the merger of 
our two churches, and anticipating that 
our own church will do likewise in Octo- 
ber, we are more anxious than ever that 
we close the year without a deficit. We 
can do it with the help of every church. 
Has your church sent in its offering yet? 


for Boys and Girls 


swer the following questions about it? 


1. What day of July do we celebrate as 
a great national holiday? 

2. What happened on that day in 177?? 
(Fill in the year) 

8. Where did that event take place? 

4. What famous object is still in existence 
to remind us of the day? 

5. Who wrote the famous document which 
we remember as connected with the day? 
6. Name two of the people who signed it. 
7. Quote one sentence which seems very 
important to you from this document. 


Rules of the Club 


1. Manuscripts giving the answer to the 
contests should have the name, age, and 
address of the sender on them. 

2. Answers should be written on only one 
side of the paper. 

3. Any boy or girl who is not yet fifteen 
may join the club by sending in the 
answer to the contest of the month. 

4. The contest for July closes July 20. 

5. Send answers to Marian M. McCord, 
2400 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


The Financial Report of the Woman's Mission Board 


For the Month Ending May 31, 1929 
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Indians taught by Miss Kniffen at Ft. Apache, Arizona, 
for the Kingdom by your help. 
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Present Tendencies in American Colleges 


AN EDITORIAL BY W. A. HARPER, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


HERE are certain very pronounced tendencies 
1 in American colleges today. Those who are act- 
ually engaged in the work of college administration 
are highly sensitive to. these tendencies. The trus- 
tees of the colleges, their alumni, and the general 
public may not be as fully aware of these tendencies 
as is desirable. 

1. Student Individualism. A generation ago 
President Eliot of Harvard championed the elective 
system for colleges. His suggestions were regarded 
as rank heresy when they were first proposed, but 
there is not a college in the country today that does 
not advocate the principle, however inconsistent it 
may be in the administration of it. 

However, the latest tendency in respect to the 
curriculum is far more radical than any suggestion 
which Dr. Eliot ever propounded. Today the in- 
terest of college professors and administrators is not 
in subject matter and courses of study as such, but 
in the life and character of the students. According 
to this present view, there is nothing sacred about 
the courses of study which shall constitute the 
requirements for graduation. The only sacred 
thing in the program of college education now-a- 
days is the student, and his interests are the para- 
mount consideration. Some look on and say that 
this is the elective system gone to seed. Others are 
of the opinion that the present situation is the in- 
evitable consequence of the application of Christian 
principles to educational problems. The third at- 
titude is that of the open mind with judgment sus- 
pended, pending the success of such an attempt to 
remake the college curriculum. 

My own conviction is that the free elective system 
is faulty, just as the prescribed curriculum is faulty. 
What we need is educational guidance, by which I 
mean that the student in conference with the dean 
or the professor in his major subject will select the 
courses that best fit his individual need. This is 
undoubtedly the next step in the construction of the 
curriculum. It will be an individual, not a mass 
affair. 

2. Honors Courses. A close corollary to this 
tendency is the appearance in the college world of 
what is known for the lack of a better term as 
“Honors Courses.” By this term is meant that stud- 
ents of a certain standing and scholarship at the end 
of their sophomore year are allowed to select a field 
in which they wish to complete their succeeding two 
years of college preparation. They are excused 
Irom classes and set to work under the direction of 
professors whom they have themselves chosen from 
the faculty to get thoroughly acquainted with the 
field of knowledge in which they are especially inter- 
ested. They meet with the professors from time to 





time informally, make reports, and receive sugges- 
tions. Their work oftentimes takes them from the 
campus and occasionally to foreign countries. At 
the end of the second year they are examined on the 
whole field in which they have been studying. This 
tendency is pronounced in some dozen or more insti- 
tutions. Whether it will demonstrate its value is at 
this time an open question. It should be said on its 
behalf, however, that it does recognize the supreme 
worth of the individual and is a decided reaction 
against that bane of educational practice, the reduc- 
tion of everything to averages. Rollins College is 
applying the principle to the entire student body. 
The University of Wisconsin, under the leadership 
of Dr. Meiklejohn, began last year an experimental 
college with a hundred freshmen in a great univer- 
sity. 

3. Limitation of Enrollment. Another tendency 
is as to the limitation of enrollment. The problem is 
being approached from many angles. Former Pres- 
ident Pritchett of the Carnegie Endowment is of 
the opinion that too many young people aspire to 
enter college. There is another attitude more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of democracy, that there 
should be a multiplication of educational agencies 
and that these agencies individually should set a lim- 
it to their enrollments. There is also a strong feel- 
ing that the American universities should organize 
themselves somewhat after the method of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford into a number of small colleges, 
loosely federated and co-operating as a university. 
Harvard is planning some such arrangement, and 
Pomona in California has entered upon such a pro- 
gram of small co-ordinate educational units. I was 
quite interested in January of three years ago in the 
discussion at the Association of American Colleges 
as to the proper size of an efficient college. Some 
college executives took the attitude that a college 
should not go beyond the point where the president 
could not individually know every student. Others 
took the viewpoint that a college should be limited 
by the ability of each student to be known by every 
other, but fortunately both views seemed to indicate 
that about two hundred was the most efficient unit 
for college enrollment for either sex, which would 
mean four hundred for co-educational institutions. 
Our own college selected this number for itself 
twelve years ago. 

4 Extension of the Laboratory Method. A fur- 
ther tendency, very decided, in colleges today is the 
use of the laboratory method, not only in the natural 
sciences, where it is an absolute and unconditioned 
necessity, but in the philosophical, historical, socio- 
logical, and religious departments’ as well. The 
laboratory method masses facts and interprets them. 
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It engenders initiative in students. There can be 
no question, I think, on the part of any college ad- 
ministrator that this method is yet in its infancy 
and that it bids fair to become more pronounced and 
widespread, as well as beneficial in the scope of its 
application. 

5. Employment of Business Methods. Colleges, 
too, are beginning to recognize that they are more 
than seminaries of incipient greatness. They recog- 
nize themselves also to be business corporations. As 
such they are fast adding business managers to 
their force of administrators and these officers have 
all the authority in colleges which similar officers 
have in corporations conducted for profit. Closely 
allied with this tendency is the practice of the col- 
leges now to seek adequate equipment and endow- 
ment for the prosecution of their work, and not to 
undertake new types of work until the equipment 
and operating endowment are provided. Colleges also 
are, by proper methods of accounting, ascertaining 
the cost of higher education. This, too, is having its 
hearing on courses of study, the number of students, 
and the general programs of the institutions. 

6. Faculty Control of Athletics. I now speak of 
a very important tendency, and that is to put ath- 
letics under the control of the faculty. There is no 
tendency more pronounced in the field of college ad- 
ministration at this time than this. Many sugges- 
tions have been made relative to college athletics. 
President Lowell of Harvard recommends one inter- 
collegiate game only a year, all others being intra- 
mural. President Hopkins of Dartmouth urges that 
dual games be played the same day between compet- 
ing colleges, one game on each campus. President 
Keppel of the Carnegie Foundation vigorously com- 
ments upon the direct participation of the alumni in 
intercollegiate athletics. He bases his criticism upon 
the results of an investigation into the condition of 
intercollegiate athletics in the colleges of the South. 
The excessive expenditure of money, commercialism, 
too great insistence on a winning team, “scouting” 
for athletes in preparatory schools, too great em- 
phasis on the training of athletes, the tendency of 
smaller institutions to try to rival the larger ones in 
athletics, the overemphasis given by the alumni and 
the general public to the relative importance of ath- 
letics, the great newspaper publicity, and gambling 
are the abuses which he charges to the account of 
intercollegiate sports. 

Some colleges have discontinued athletics entirely 
except of the intramural type. Others have dis- 
pensed with professional coaches and use a professor 
in the literary field as part-time coach. The ten- 
dency is generally to regard the coach, whatever type 
he may be, as a professor and faculty member. The 
North Carolina College Conference has provided an 
association of the colleges in the state for the con- 
trol of intercollegiate athletics. It is one of the most 
important subsidiary organizations inaugurated by 
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the college conference and it will no doubt institute 
measures tending to correct the abuses and evils of 
college athletics in North Carolina, 

7. Recognition of the Unity of Truth. The youth 
of today who constitute the college population are 
animated with one thought and that is the quest for 
unity in the whole realm of human experience. They 
are seeking for truth, but truth for them is itself a 
unity and, when fully comprehended and understood, 
so far as the Christian colleges are concerned, this 
truth will be found to be but a record of how God 
has wrought and how he is now working in his world 
and in the human heart. There is a pronounced ten- 
dency on the part of colleges today to promote and 
minister to this quest for unity on the part of our 
young life. There is no doubt that the colleges and 
the graduates of colleges will continue to exercise 
freedom in their quest for truth and, while we should 
not be able in this generation to comprehend truth 
in all its ramifications, we shall yet be able to affirm 
that there can be no conflict between the various 
realms or spheres of knowledge, but only ultimate 
unity. The tendency to work patiently to promote 
this unity while affirming it, is a most wholesome 
tendency in present-day American colleges. 

8. Institutional Experimentation. A further ten- 
dency is the disposition to discredit mechanical 
standards. For the past quarter century we have 
been engrossed in the effort to standardize educa- 
tion. There will always be need for a definition of a 
minimum college, but undoubtedly the emphasis of 
the future in college administration is to be on ex- 
perimentation and individualization. Specific ex- 
periments will be conducted on hundreds of college 
campuses, and we will not be able to point to any one 
type of institution as embodying the requirements of 
higher education for the future American youth, 
but rather we must include in the catalog of such 
agencies a great number of such institutions engaged 
in different types of work and using different ap- 
proaches toward the educational problems that call 
for solution. Just as the individual student will be 
expected to specialize so as to make his life most 
serviceable, just so the individual college will be 


- specialized in its ministry to young life and, as a 


consequence, more easily be able to render a corre- 
spondingly larger service to its day. 
9. Increasing Interest of the Alumni. Of course, 


the alumni of colleges are rightfully feeling a larger . 


responsibility for their alma maters. The organiza- 
tion of local alumni groups is an expression of that 
tendency. The interest of the alumni in the future 
of their college expresses itself in many directions. 
Alumni have been particularly interested in athlet- 
ics, as has already been said. They are beginning to 
take special concern in securing as students for their 
colleges young men and young women capable of 
high attainment in life. Most colleges welcome 
alumni representatives to the board of trustees, and 
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it is not infrequently the case that the older colleges 
have only as trustees those who were formerly stu- 
dents. In recent years, too, the alumni of colleges 
have felt a deep concern for the financial support 
of their alma maters. Some of the larger institu- 
tions escape heavy deficits each year by reason 
of the voluntary generous gifts of their alumni. 
This is particularly true of Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia, and Princeton, where the annual gifts of 
the alumni for current expenses amount annually to 
several hundred thousand dollars. It is readily con- 
ceivable why the alumni of colleges should take this 
attitude. The word which we alumni are so prone 
to apply to our college is “alma mater’’, which means 
“foster mother”. The older we get, the more we 
appreciate our mother, and colleges are fortunate 
when their alumni in their thinking and attitude con- 
fer upon them the tender affections which real man- 
hood always associates with the concept of mother. 

The interest of the alumni is being felt, and 
rightly so, particularly in the government of their 
colleges. In 1866 Harvard allowed its alumni to 
elect trustees for her government. This was the 
first instance in American education where those 
most interesting in an institution of higher learning 
were granted participation in its management. But 
the movement has grown until today 595 institutions 
of higher learning, with a total number of 11,822 
trustees, have 3,957 trustees who are their alumni. 
Only 138 institutions in America now have no alum- 
ni on their boards of trustees: Two hundred sixteen 
colleges allow their alumni as such to elect trustees, 
and many others are considering the plan favorably. 
This is as it should be, for the alumni of a college 
are in a very real sense the institution itself. 

10. Concern for Religion. One of the most pro- 
nounced tendencies in American colleges today is 
the growing concern for the teaching of religion. 
The original American college was instituted in or- 
der to prepare ministers for their profession and to 
teach religion. This was true of Harvard, our oldest 
college; William and Mary, our second oldest col- 
lege; Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Williams, and 
others. At the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 
however, the teaching of religion had practically dis- 
appeared from the American college curriculum. As 
late as 1916 the Association of American Colleges 
could find space for only eight semester hours of 
Bible instruction in the curriculum of what they 
called the efficient college of Liberal Arts. In 1909 
the first course for college credit in religious educa- 
tion was offered. There has been a remarkable 
growth in the teaching of both of these subjects in 
the colleges in the last decade. 

In 1927, I made a study of the teaching of Bible 
and religious education in 659 colleges and universi- 
ties, 164 junior colleges, and 99 teacher colleges, a 
total of 922 institutions of higher learning. I dis- 
covered the following facts: 


That 239 institutions have separate departments 
of Bible; 

That seventy-two institutions have separate de- 
partments of religious education; 

That 219 institutions have combined departments 
of Bible and religious education; 

That 569 institutions offer instruction either in 
Bible or religious education or both, some of them 
not having sufficient instruction to warrant a sepa- 
rate department; 

That these colleges employ 1,273 professors in 
the field of religion; 


That they offer 3,816-5/6 courses, valued at 10,- 
868-1/3 semester hours and enrolling 82,518 stu- 
dents; 

That 288 of these institutions spent for religious 
instruction in 1927, $1,475,837.57. 

I also discovered in this survey that every state 
university in America, except Louisiana, offers in- 
struction in Bible or religious education, or both, 
either at public expense or as supported by volun- 
tary agencies, with or without credit towards gradu- 
ation. It is certainly gratifying that two of our own 
state institutions are deeply interested in this pro- 
ject—State College at Raleigh and the University 
of North Carolina. 

Beginning with the spring semester of this year, 
State College will offer as part of its regular curric- 
ulum two courses in religion. One of these will deal 
with the history of religion and the other with the 
life of Christ. 

The University of North Carolina, after two years 
of experimentation with non-credit courses in reli- 
gion under a professor maintained by voluntary 
contributions, has become convinced that there is a 
real demand for the teaching of religion in the uni- 
versity and the trustees at their last annual session 
voted definitely to employ such a professor and be- 
gin the work as soon as feasible. This year the in- 
struction in religion is taking the form of lectures by 
invited speakers. 

There is a reason for this remarkable growth of 
sentiment in the favor of teaching religion in our 
colleges. We have become convinced that education 
without religion becomes a menace in our public 
life. In my survey, 132 state institutions of higher 
learning expressed the opinion that it was entirely 
proper to teach religion in public institutions at pub- 
lic expense. There were eighty-seven that expressed 
themselves as opposed to such undertaking. A very 
careful investigation of this matter by Dr. H. L. 
Searles of the University of Iowa reveals a most de- 
cided tendency to introduce the teaching of religion 
into these institutions and cites the laws of the vari- 
ous states to show that there is very little in the law 
of the land to forbid the teaching of religion in these 
institutions, though the law is very plain against 
sectarian teaching. 
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Vanderbilt Varieties 


BY REV. E. H. RAINEY, B. D. 


GREAT philosopher once 

wrote a book on “The Varie- 
ties of Religious Experiences”, 
showing the varied approaches 
which human beings make to God. 
One of the great tragedies of or- 
ganized Christianity has been the 
insistence on the part of many that 
all persons must think and act just 
exactly alike in their religious ex- 
perience. 

The writer had the happy privi- 
lege along with nearly four hun- 
dred other ministers of attending 
the Rural Church School at Van- 
derbilt University from April 1 to 
12 this year. There he was con- 
vinced more than ever that there 
must be a large variety of religious 
experience in the human family. 
Though the physical and intellect- 
ual provisions were as nearly ideal 
as one could hope for in any school 
or conference, the far greater ben- 
efits came from this broadening 
point of view that always comes 
from a cosmopolitan gathering 
where men speak freely their own 
convictions. 

This group of church leaders was 
gathered from twenty-six denomi- 
nations and twenty-two states. 
There were those who represented 
the ritualistic churches alongside 
of those who have no ceremonial 
worship. There were those who 
represented communions that have 
always stressed learning and lead- 
ers from others that have always 
considered education as anathema. 
Representatives from churches 
with congregational forms of gov- 
ernment listened with patience to 
the words of bishops without show- 
ing signs of rebellion. There were 
men who practiced and performed 
all types of baptism as well as those 
who administered none. With a 
lifelong training in these various 
communions there was the widest 
variety of background for thought 
and action in modern church life. 

No less marked was the variety 
of physical appearance. This was 
shown in dress and stature. Some 








wore high, black vests and others 
wore none. Some were fat and 
some slight of build. Some showed 
in every move that they were rep- 
resentatives of culture, with strict 
adherence to all of the little as well 
as the big things in etiquette, pro- 
fessional and otherwise. Others 
seemed not to aspire to place 
among the elite, and at times even 
seemed a bit careless about these 
matters. 
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LIFE is a blend of the good and the bad, 
A bit of the glad and a bit of the sad, 

A pinch of contentment, a time of unrest, 

A dash of the worst and a lot of the best; 

A little of failure, a little of luck, 

A bit of disaster and plenty of pluck; 

And who would live long must be willing 

to know 
Winter and summer and sunshine and 
snow. 


Life is a mixture of laughter and tears, 
Hope and despair are a part of the years; 
Some one is born and then somebody dies, 
Some one is foolish and some one is wise; 
Some one is false to us, some one is true, 
Now it is play and then tasks we must do; 
Who grows to manhood must learn how 
to take 
Joy with its laughter and care with its 
ache. 


Life is a blend of the good will and the ill, 

And we must bear what shall come by 
His will; 

There must come tears to the brightest of 
eyes, 

Care visits the rich and the strong and 
the wise; 

No one escapes when the rain pelters 
down; 

Today you may smile, but tomorrow may 
frown; . 

So stand to your portion of sorrow and 
strife, 

And know that it’s all in the battle called 
Life. 

—Author Unknown. 
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The variety in opinion was 
shown in both the faculty and the 
student body. The faculty included 
the best that could be secured, so 
we were told and later became con- 
vinced after hearing the addresses. 
It had on its roster the pastor of 
a great independent church, repre- 
sentatives of interdenominational 
agencies, physicians, teachers, mis- 
sionaries (home and foreign), and 
a bishop who frankly preferred the 
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present-day denominational orgap. 
ization of Christianity. The music 
was made by young people, chil. 
dren, and adults, and these includ. 
ed the chorus of blind students and 
the great Negro quartet from Fisk 
University. The student opinion 
differed widely on all lines. Some 
bowed their heads in shame when 
facing sectarianism and divisions 
among God’s people, while others 
ardently stressed their particular 
brand of Christianity and shunned 
all suggestions of unity of opinion 
contrary to their views. 

Two incidents which one is glad 
to list as the exceptional may he 
noted. A representative from the 
“Church of God” was fond of argu- 
ing against all forms of organiza- 
tion, saying in the same breath that 
his church had about forty church- 
es in a given city and then that 
they had no church organization 
anywhere. Puzzle: When is a 
church not a church? The other 
extreme and amusing incident, if 
one could forget the tragedy of 
overemphasizing minor things, 
happened while one of the most in- 
teresting addresses of the school 
was being given in the assembly. 
An ardent advocate of immersion 
was sitting by the side of his room- 
mate who practiced only the mode 
of sprinkling in baptism. The dis- 
ciple of much water loses interest 
in the stirring address on adult ed- 
ucation and spends his time under- 
scoring the Bible passages that to 
him meant baptism only by immer- 
sion and refers them to his room- 
mate for prayerful study as he goes 
home with his Bible interpolated 
for him by one who had seen the 
light. 

The variety that was altogether 
constructive was the emphasis on 
our variety of service. Over and 
over again we were led to see that 
the opportunities for Christlike 
service lay in the broad view of his 
gospel of teaching, of healing, of 
preaching and of being kind and 
helpful in any way that presents 
itself. The church cannot hope to 
reach any part of life adequately 
unless it concerns itself in all of 
life. Bad environment of youth can 
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certainly do more harm in the lei- 
sure hours of the week than church 
and Sunday School can correct in 
the short time given to them. 
Hence, every church must offer 
some form of wholesome recrea- 
tion to its community. Il health 
and impoverished incomes will 
make a sinner out of most saints. 
Religious leaders miss many of 
their best opportunities to reach 
the heart and soul if they fail to 
take advantage of any opportunity 
to advise and co-operate with per- 
sons and individuals who have to 
do with the individual and family 
development in the community 
which they serve. A striking illus- 
tration of this was told by a physi- 
cian from the health commission 
of Kentucky, who said that he had 
a beloved minister to preside over 
the laying of the corner stone for 
the first sanitary privy in the state, 
which was required by the new 
state law regulating sanitary con- 
ditions. 

The plan of the program build- 
ers was to do away with variety at 
one hour of each day. The larger 
denominational groups met sepa- 
rately, but our group met with oth- 
ers of a very great variety of opin- 
ions, so we thought, only to find 
that we varied only in the emphasis 
which we place upon certain teach- 
ings. This group included the Con- 
gregationalists, Christians, Uni- 
versalists, Friends, and Evangeli- 
cal Church. Our proposed merger 
with the Congregationalists met 
with favorable comment on every 
hand. If such a union is perfected, 
it will have a profound effect on the 
religious life of our nation. A ro- 
mance a little less noted than that 
of Lindbergh and Miss Morrow 
crept into our group to add the de- 
sired spice, offering more variety, 
when one single member became 
enamored by a young lady from 
New Orleans despite its very great 
distance from the Middle West. 

In spite of the many little non- 
essential things that cause God’s 
people to differ, we still have more 
things on which we agree than 
those that divide us. More impor- 
tant still is the fact that the things 
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on which there is common agree- 
ment are, after all, the essential 
things in Christ’s message. There 
are no differences in the evangel- 
ical churches over faith in God as 
Father, in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God, in the recognition that such 
things as honesty, purity, love, 
sympathy, and brotherhood are the 
main tests of Christian character. 
With these as a basis, the citizens 
of the Kingdom of God should and 
must recognize equal rights for one 
another in faith and sincere con- 
duct, as we work out the common 
good in the democracy of God. As 
in a political democracy, the indi- 
vidual at times must give way to 
the interest of the larger group. 
What is said of the individual is 
true of the church or denomination. 
At no point in American life do we 
SV, °  "°w 8°? >” 
THEN AND NOW 


THE Jews led Christ to judgment, 
Assailed his life with lies. 
No friend bore testimony, 
And he made few replies; 
They beat him in the city 
And slew without the gate; 
He said, ‘‘My love I give them,” 
And added, “I can wait.” 


Today if Christ should visit 
And fully preach the truth, 
We would not execute him, 
But prove our Christian ruth: 
And fire him from our pulpits 
As critic, skeptic, bore; 
And let him wander lonely, 
And starve, and wait some more. 
—Chauncey R. Piety, in 
The Christian. 
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contend so persistently for peculiar 
rights and views as we do in the 
Church of God. 

The demand for unity is even 
more striking inthe execution of 
the Master’s program than it is in 
matters of belief. One may differ 
in opinion with his brother and still 
work to the same end. The unity 
appeal was at its strongest when 
it came to face the challenge of the 
rural church. Every one recog- 
nizes that the divided church can- 
not successfully cope with the situ- 
ation. The average rural commun- 
ity is not large enough to support 
more than one minister and one 
church in an efficient way. Two 
immense placards adorned the 
walls of the great auditorium of 
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Vanderbilt University while we 
were there, bearing these words: 

“Christianity in America will 
rise or fall with the rural church.” 

“That they all may be one... 
that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” 

High points in the appeal to un- 
ity came in the opening address 
for the devotional hour when Dr. 
Henry M. Edmonds, in his unique 
way, spoke on “The Dream of 
Unity”, stressing the fact that in 
all life there is either unity or dis- 
cord, and again on Sunday morn- 
ing. At this time, instead of of- 
fering a prayer in his own words, 
Dean Brown read impressively the 
prayer of Jesus in the seventeenth 
chapter of John. This prayer was 
followed with a wonderful sermon 
by Dr. O. E. Goddard, who showed 
that the way to unity of purpose 
and action was through the mak- 
ing of Christ preeminent in every 
thought and deed, even though one 
had to forget the little things which 
he had always held dear. The need 
of unity came again in the closing 
evening address when Col. Wade 
H. Cooper, a great captain of 
finance, gave a fiery denunciation 
of all who would perpetuate strife 
in the Church or nation. The real 
sense of unity came in the closing 
exercises when strong men walked 
out of the auditorium with tears in 
their eyes, knowing that they were 
leaving something sweet and fine, 
which was not to be found ina 
divided church on the outside to 
which they were returning. 

Leaving the association of de- 
vout men of God, one has the last- 
ing impression that in spite of va- 
rieties of training, of culture, of 
creed, or of organization, we are 
essentially one in purpose. Listen- 
ing to the statement of figures 
showing the great need in our rural 
fields, we also come to the conclu- 
sion that church amalgamation is 
absolutely necessary. Just what 
steps will lead to this end is yet to 
be determined, but broad sympa- 
thies and the everyday “give and | 
take” attitude will be essential te 
that achievement. 

Atwood, Illinois. 
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Working Tools for Christian Leaders 


REVIEWED BY W. A. HARPER 


Measurement of the Comprehension Dif- 
ficulty of the Precepts and Parables of 
Jesus. Samuel P. Franklin. Uni- 
versity of Iowa. $1.00. 

A scientific examination of the pre- 
cepts or sayings of Jesus and of the 
parables to discover the most fruitful 
age-level at which to introduce these in 
the curriculum of religious education. 
The study shows “eleven to thirteen” to 
be the years of greatest insight into the 
understanding of Jesus’ teachings. It 
also shows that attendance on Sunday 
School and Church has no influence on 
the pupils’ ability to comprehend. The 
reason is perhaps found in the fact that 
the Sunday School aims at knowledge of 
content, while Franklin is testing under- 
standing and _ insight. It is a pity, 
though, that our agencies of religious 
education make such a poor showing for 
effectiveness. 

Creative Music in the Home. By Latis 
N. Coleman. Lewis E. Myers and Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

This is one of the most fascinating 
books on music ever written. It con- 
tains lovely music stories, tells how to 
make musical instruments in the home, 
how to play them, and gives many tunes 
to play. It is beautifully illustrated. 
Such a book will contribute greatly 
toward making America musical and will 
be useful to the Director of Religious Ed- 
ucation. 

The Life of All Living. By Fulton J. 
Sheen. Century Company. $1.75. 

A very scholarly and devout Catholic 
scholar writes out his philosophy of life. 
It will be eminently satisfying to Catho- 
lics, and wonderfully informing, though 
not convincing to any who will read it. 
More and more it is becoming clear that 
there is irreconcilable difference between 
Catholics and Protestants. This book 
serves to deepen that impression. It has 
the “nihil obstat” on its title page and 
may be accepted as genuine. 

Foundation of Curricula (Sociological 
Analysis). By David Snedden. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Prof. Snedden is the well-known pro- 
fessor of Educational Sociology and Vo- 
cational Education in Teachers College. 
He is amply qualified to write this book. 
It makes a real contribution to the study 
of the curriculum, which is so engrossing 
a theme in educational administration 
and organization at this time. 


The Technique of Curriculum Making. 
By H. Harap. Macmillan. $2.00. 
The point of view is that “it will be 

necessary for some time to revise cur- 

ricula by reconstructing the existing 
formal schools subjects.” The author be- 


lieves in experience, direct or primary, 
and previous or secondary as forming the 
basis of the curriculum, which is con- 
ceived as the experiences which most of 
the pupils will find useful. Though 
written in public school terms, the prin- 
ciples apply also to religious education. 
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It is a worth-while book, designed to 
make the reader think, and accomplishes 
its purpose. 

Musical Discourse. By Richard Aldrich, 

Oxford University Press. $175. 

The former active musical editor of 
the New York Times in this collection 
of discourses speaks on critical, historical, 
and biographical subjects. His treatment 
of program music is especially good. It 
contains a wealth of valuable informa. 
tion. 


Daily Vacation Bible School 


An Acrostic 
BY RUTH D. NEWCOMB 


D—o all things without murmurings and 
disputings: that ye may be blame- 
less and harmless, the sons of God, 
without rebuke, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among 
whom ye _ shine as lights in the 
world.—Phil. 2:14, 15. 

A—bide in me, and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine; no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me.— 
John 15:4. 

I—am the vine, ye are the branches: He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit: 
for without me ye can do nothing.— 
John 15:5. 

L—et not your heart be troubled: ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me.— 
John 14:1. 

Y—e are my friends, if ye do whatso- 
ever I command you.—John 15:14. 


V—erily, verily, I say unto you, The 
servant is not greater than his lord; 
neither he that is sent greater than 
he that sent him.—John 13:16. 

A—new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another: as I have 
loved you, That ye love one another. 
—John 13:34. 

C—onsider the lilies how they grow: they 
toil not, they spin not; and yet I 
say unto you, that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.—Luke 12:27. 

A—nd to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God.— 
Eph. 3:19. 

T—hese things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, 
and that your joy might be full.— 
John 15:11. 

I—f ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love; even as I have 
kept my Father’s commandments, 
and abide in his love-——John 15:10. 

O—nly let your conversation be as it be- 
cometh the gospel of Christ: that 
whether I come and see you, or else 
be absent, I may hear of your af- 








fairs, that ye stand fast in one spir- 
it, with one mind striving together 
for the faith of the gospel.—Phil, 
sent. 

N—ot that I speak in respect of want: 
for I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content. 
—Phil. 4:11. 


B—ut he that entereth in by the door is 
the shepherd of the sheep.—John 
10:2. 

I—am the good shepherd: the good shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep. — 
John 10:11. 

B—ut he that is an hireling, and not 
the shepherd, whose own the sheep 
are not, seeth the wolf coming, and 
leaveth the sheep, and fleeth: and 

. the wolf catcheth them, and scatter- 
eth the sheep.—John 10:12. 

L—et the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom; teaching and 
admonishing one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing, with grace in your hearts to the 
Lord.—Col. 3:16. 

E—very branch in me that beareth not 
fruit he taketh away: and every 
branch that beareth fruit, he purg- 
eth it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit—John 15:2. 


S—trengthened with all might, accord- 
ing to his glorious power, unto all 
patience and longsuffering with joy- 
fulness.—Col. 1:11. 

C—hildren, obey your parents in all 
things: for this is well pleasing unto 
the Lord.—Col. 3:20. 

H—e that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him also freely give us 
all things?—Rom. 8:32. 

O—ne Lord, one faith, one baptism.— 
Eph. 4:5. 

O—ne God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in 
you all.—Eph. 4:6. 

L—ove worketh no ill to his neighbor: 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law.—Rom. 18:10. 
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Adventuring in Friendship With the 
Pastor During the Summer Months 


By Mrs. CLARK DENISON 


T WAS a hot summer evening, the first 

Sunday in July. The outdoors called 
invitingly. In the Christian Endeavor 
room of the church, a faithful group of 
young people had just been discussing the 
topic, “God Has Made Our Nation What 
It Is”. The meeting had been very help- 
ful, for the worship service had been 
worked out carefully and thoughtfully. 
The leader had made special preparation 
for the discussion period. Many were the 
thoughts given and the questions raised 
by the various members. “Why had God 
blessed owr nation?” “Will he continue 
to help us prosper?” “What is our re- 
sponsibility to other nations?” “Are 
young people a force today in making 
the nation what it is or are we just get- 
ting ready to help in the future?” The 
time for the church service had almost 
arrived, the pastor had already gone to 
the auditorium when Jack, the president 
of the Christian Endeavor, arose and 
said: “It will be very tempting for us to 
miss the service tonight, but let’s remem- 
ber how last Thursday night when one of 
our machines did not show up, Rev. B. 
gave up his plans for the evening and 
took us to the picnic at the neighboring 
town. Let’s show our loyalty to him 
by every one staying tonight.” 

The minister was tired that night. 
During the week he had preached two 
funeral sermons, had given two patriotic 
addresses, attended a meeting in another 
town, tabulated the results of his Every- 
member Canvass, besides his regular 
routine of study and calling. When every 
one of the forty-seven fellows and girls 
marched into the room, somehow his 
weariness somewhat vanished as he 
watched their eager faces. 

The next Sunday night, July 14, the 
same group of fellows and girls were 
discussing the topic, “The Christian Sun- 
day”. The leader again had planned 
carefully, so it was proving an interest- 
ing meeting. There was a difference of 
opinion about certain phases, but every 
youth was seeking to learn the truth. 
There was a pause as the sexton came 
to the door to tell Rev. B. he was wanted 
to pray with a dying man. After asking 
them to see that the song service was 
Started in the church, if he did not get 
back in time, he departed. Jane said, 
“What about Mr. B.’s Sabbaths? Not 
much rest for him.” George said, “By 
the way, folks, I heard him telling some 


one last Sunday night how much we help 
when we are in his audience.” Some one 
else added, “I think we might help him 
much more than we do.” <A general dis- 
cussion followed, with suggestions com- 
ing thick and fast. Grace, the president 
of the Department of Missions, said: 
“We used as our theme one month, ‘Ad- 
venturing in World Friendship’. Last 
month, it was ‘Adventuring With 
Friends in America’. Let’s adventure in 
friendship with our pastor this month!” 
As a result of all this discussion a com- 
mittee of young people met in the pas- 
tor’s study to offer their more whole- 
hearted service and to plan how they 
might co-operate better. 

Some of the things that resulted from 
this were the following: A three weeks’ 
Daily Vacation Bible Scheol was held 
with the young people as helpers. They 
also helped to sponsor an all-day picnic 
in the country for all the children of the 
church. They were adventuring in friend- 
ship with the younger boys and girls. The 
last Sunday night in July they took 
charge of the worship service in the eve- 
ning, and it was a real worship period. 
One Sunday morning, they took charge 
of the entire Sunday School, acting as 
superintendent and filling all offices. 
They volunteered their service as sub- 
teachers during the vacation period. The 
pastor had been promised a two weeks’ 
vacation. When a group of them came 
back from their Young People’s Summer 
School, they said: “We want our pastor 
to attend the Pastors’ Summer School, 
and we shall gladly take care of the 
services on Sunday while he is gone so 
he can still have his vacation to rest.” 
The morning services were made to 
mean, more by young people bringing spe- 
cial messages in song, by the classes tak- 
ing turns in decorating with flowers, and 
then carrying the flowers to the sick and 
shut-ins after the service. 


Perhaps the most helpful thing they 
did was the évening service during the 
month of August. The Christian En- 
deavor and evening services were com- 
bined in a vesper service out-of-doors, 
every one attending. The people came, 
for there was always something differ- 
ent. One night they had it in the church 
yard, and gave as part of the worship 
the simple pageant, “He Calls”, found in 
The Sunday School Herald, and asked 
their pastor to talk on “The Supreme 
Call of Youth”. One night they were 
all taken to a hillside out of town where 
they had a very impressive camp fire 
service, with talks by the young people 


themselves. Another night, after sing- 
ing “Day is Dying in the West” and oth- 
er out-of-door songs, reports were given 
by those who had attended the Young 
People’s Summer School 

The most impressive service was the 
last night’s service. They had been study- 
ing the leaflet, “From Easter to Rally 
Day”, which they secured from our 
Christian Education office, and had been 
making their plans for the fall and win- 
ter. They planned to make this a Jubi- 
lee Year indeed. Some of their plans 
were to take charge of the evening serv- 
ice once a month, and also (since they 
had no place where their department 
could meet separately during Sunday 
School) to take charge of the worship 
of the school once each month. They 
started a Junior Church Library to con- 
tinue their adventure in friendship with 
the children of the church. This last 
service of the summer was held on a hill- 
side near a creek. It might be called a 
consecration service for the work of the 
coming fall and winter. After a very 
impressive service of worship by the 
young people and a challenging talk by 
the pastor, each person there was given a 
lighted candle on a cardboard, and 
silently marched down to the water 
(thinking as they marched of new deter- 
mination and new resolves that would 
help them let their light shine brighter 
and farther). When they reached the 
landing they set their candles afloat on 
the water. "T'was an impressive sight as 
the lights followed the course of the 
stream, and the young people and adults 
sang together, “Follow the Gleam”, and 
went silently to their homes. 

They had secured help for planning 
the various worship services from the 
Young People’s Summer School, which 
was attended by several of their group, 
from The Sunday School Herald, and the 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, from World Friendship programs, 
from the book, “Youth and Worship”, 
by Gussie Brown Stacey, which they se- 
cured from The Christian Publishing As- 
sociation for $1.50, and many other 
sources. The pastor, the adults, the 
children, and the young people all felt 
nearer to God, and God seemed more 
real to them because they had worshiped 
together in his great out-of-doors. 


The next spring Rev. B. was asked to 
speak at a Convention on the theme, 
“Avoiding the Summer Slump”. He said, 
“When young people and pastor adven- 
ture together, there can be no summer 
slump!” 
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Things to do in July 

Theme for Month: Real Citizens. 

Special Day: Fourth of July. 

Decorations: Flowers, of course; keep 
them in your department. Flags. Chris- 
tian and U. S. flags. Use flag salutes 
every Sunday. Use small flags from 
crepe paper for attendance records. 

Project for Juniors and Primaries: 
We will hope that you are holding your 
Vacation School this month, unless it has 
already been held. Your project, then, 
will be making your Vacation School 
happy and helpful. If Vacation School is 
over, plan a picnic with the help of 
your group. 

Memory Hymns: For Primaries, “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee” or “America the 
Beautiful”. For Juniors, “For Peace 
and for Plenty’, No. 100 in First Book 
of “Hymns and Worship”, or 235 in 
“Hymnal for American Youth”. 

Stories for Juniors may be found in 
any one of the three Wallace books, 
“Stories of Grit”, “Overcoming Handi- 
caps”, “Blazing the Trail”. The first is 
probably the best Junior book. 

A new book which will give much help 
and many fine stories for either group is 
“Story Worship Services for the Junior 
Church”, by Katherine Berg, whose Pri- 
mary Story Worship Programs are s06 
well and favorably known; price, $1.75. 

Memory Scripture: For Juniors, 
Psalm 104:1-14, or 10-14; for Primaries, 
Memory Verses. 


How One Community Serves Its 
Children 
ACH school morning in Dayton and 
Montgomery County the first class 
which about five hundred boys and girls 
attend is not arithmetic or geography, 
but a class in religion. Sixteen eager, 
competent, and well trained teachers 
meet groups of thirty-five to forty-five 
children in grades from the fourth 
through high school, with the sole pur- 
pose of helping them find for themselves 
the Christian way of life. 

This continues on through the day and 
all the school days of the week until each 
of these teachers has faced between sev- 
en and eight hundred different boys and 
girls and approximately twelve thousand 
boys and girls have thought through 
some phase of what it means to be a 
Christian. 

The people of Dayton and Montgomery 
County have a keen appreciation of the 
age in which we live—an age in which 
there are scores of appeals to the child 
mind that were unknown to the present 


generation of adults. With this enor- 
mous increase of new problems for the 
child to solve, it is necessary that in ad- 
dition to all former efforts some new plan 
for the establishing of ideals shall be 
found and utilized. 

An appreciation of the fact that ideals 
are most satisfactorily inculeated when 
they are given the religious emphasis has 
led the community to adopt the plan of 
the Week-day Schools of Religion. 

The community has been very fortun- 
ate in this effort to develop a plan of 
character education based on religious 
to 

Do You KNow 

How much religious instruction 
the children in your community are 
receiving ? 

That the Church is facing a defi- 
nite challenge in the character of 
education emphasis of public 
schools? 

That our best answer to the de- 

mand for character education is 
our extended program of religious 
instruction that puts a religions 
motivation behind character build- 
= ing? 
That all over the country com- 
munities are facing the fact that 
children and youth are meeting life 
problems with insufficient infor- 
mation or experience ro meet the 
needs of the world in which they 
live, and that only a more intensive 
program of religious education, 
cost what it may, can aid them to 
put God into every thought and ac- 
tion? 

That your church or community 
can receive valuable aid in both 
week-day and vacation schools 
from your Board of Christian Edu- 
cation which stands ready to as- 
sist you in any possible way? Write 
them at headquarters, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
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motivation in that the superintendents 
of both the city and county systems of 
public schools have been highly sympa- 
thetic and co-operative. 

Just what these schools. aim to do is 
of great interest to our readers who are 
concerned that this effort shall contrib- 
ute the maximum amount of benefit pos- 
sible. We find that among the things 
they try to do are the following: 


1. Give a wholesome Christian con- 
ception of God and-of his relation to his 
universe and his people as against the 
pagan conceptions of God prevalent in 
the minds of so many children due to 
faulty teaching. 

2. A vital picture of Jesus and his 
philosophy of life—his attitudes toward 
God and his neighbors, showing Jesus as 
the strong man he must have been—vital 
and virile in his thinking and living. 

8. An understanding of the underly- 
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ing fundamental spiritual laws of life as 
stated by Jesus and others who discoy. 
ered these laws in their experience with 
God, including the study of some men 
who have lived since Bible times who 
have made a marked contribution to re. 
ligious understanding. 

4. A desire to live by the law of love 
in all the relationships of life and a study 
which will make possible an intelligent 
use of this law. 

5. A love, sympathy, and loyalty for 
the church as the group in which the life 
of the Kingdom may develop and from 
which it may spread into all directions, 

6. An intelligent Christian attitude 
toward the people and problems of other 
lands than our own. 

7. A desire for a skill in intelligent 
Christian worship, both group and indi- 
vidual. 


Thorough training and experience have 
made these teachers skillful in their 
handling of these subjects. The study 
of the hour is developed from problems 
of attitude and conduct with which the 
students are entirely familiar. This gives 
them direct personal interest in an un- 
derstood problem rather than a forced 
interest in an abstract problem. This re- 
sults in thoughtful and intelligent dis- 
cussion which leads to the discovery of 
a principle or the appreciation of an 
ideal. A study of Bible passages crys- 
tallizes the idea and gives sound back- 
ing for this thing which they have 
thought through. A study of a hymn 
which develops this idea and then a short 
worship service intensifies the impres- 
sion. And so the class closes—878 such 
classes during the week—and these pu- 
pils go out strengthened with a new atti- 
tude toward some of life’s problems. 

J. L. RoGers, Executive Secretary, 

Sunday School Council of Religious 

Education of Montgomery County. 


As Unto Him 
Whatever you think, both in joy or in 
woe, 
Think nothing you would not like Jesus 
to know. 


Whatever you say, in a whisper or clear, 
Say nothing you would not like Jesus to 
hear. 


Whatever you read, though the page may 
allure, 

Read nothing unless you are perfectly 
sure 

Consternation would not be seen in your 
look 

If God should say solemnly, “Show me 

that Book.” 


Whatever you write, with haste or with 
heed, 

Write nothing you would not like Jesus 
to read. 


Whatever you sing in the midst of your 
glees, 

Sing nothing that God’s listening ear 
could displease. 


Wherever you go, never go where you'd 
fear 

To answer God’s question, “What doest 
thou here?” 


e' 
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3 THE BOYS AND CHES 








Rather Than 


I’d rather lose than play the cheat, 

I’d rather fail than live a lie, 
I’d rather suffer in defeat 

Than fear to meet another’s eyes. 
I’d rather never win a prize 

Than gain the topmost rung of glory 
And know I must myself despise 

Uutil death ends my sorrow story. 
I’d rather fail in every test 

Than win success by base deceit, 
I’d rather stand upon my best, 

Be what it may, than play the cheat. 
I’d rather never win men’s praise 

Nor share the victor’s sum of laughter 
Than trade myself-respect for days 

And hate myself forever after. 

—Edgar Guest. 


The Water Fairy 
By FLORENCE T. LOOMIS 


VERY afternoon at five o’clock Jim- 

my went to talk to the Water Fairy. 

She lived among the willows by a 
brook which flowed through the east 
pasture. She was very beautiful. Some- 
times she appeared very like the sunlight 
shining over the water. Sometimes 
a violet here would move gently to and 
fro, just as if the wind were blowing 
the purple violets which grew along the 
brook. Sometimes there would be a glint 
of rose, like the redbud trees’ blossoms, 
or a radiance of white, like the glory of 
the dogwood flowers. In winter Jimmy 
often saw a wonderful cloak of icicles 
with snow ornaments. 

And always, whatever the weather, 
Jimmy seemed to hear the fairy’s voice. 
Her voice was clear and low and very 
kind. Sometimes Jimmy called her Fairy 
Patience, but often he said Water Fairy. 

Jimmy always knew what the fairy 
meant when she talked to him. He 
thought about what she had said while 
he played and worked at home and at 
school. He did the things she told him 
and he knew how they worked. 

One day she said, “Look for kindness, 
Jimmy, all the time.” 

So Jimmy looked, and he saw kindness 
everywhere. 

One day as he walked along, he found 
aword. It shone bright and clear and 
beautiful as a blue sapphire or an Easter 
lily or a dewy hepatica. Jimmy picked 
it up and held it very carefully. 

“What shall I do with this beautiful 
word ?” 

“May I see it?” asked Water Fairy. 

“Oh, yes! Here it is”, said Jimmy. 

Water Fairy looked at the shining 
word. 

“It is kindness. Think it, and say it, 
and do it, Jimmy, every day.” 

Jimmy thought. Then he said, to some 


words in his mind, “Come, I. 
Come, you. Come, are.” 

Then he arranged the words with care 
and they gleamed in the light like the 
shining white columns of a temple. 

“Kindness”, said Jimmy, gently, “I am 
kindness. You are kindness. I am kind- 
ness. You are kindness. How beautiful 
the words are!” 

New Lebanon, Ohio. 


Heel Toe Race 

HERE is only one hard thing about 

this race, but that one thing is aw- 
fully hard. Each runner has to put his 
right foot down on the ground and then 
put his left foot in front of the right 
foot, so close that his right toes are 
touching his left heel. Then he lifts his 
right foot and puts it close in front of 
the left foot, and so on all the way— 
to the goal and back. 

If any small boy or girl can do this 
fast—but then, I needn’t offer a prize 
because no small boy or girl can do it 
fast—“What Shall We Play?” 


Come, am. 


How to Judge People 

HIS, perhaps, is difficult to explain. 

Because it isn’t until you’re older that 
judging people becomes really very im- 
portant. By judging people I mean find- 
ing out whether they’re the sort of people 
with whom you want to spend most of 
your time. 

Don’t think—“She has a bigger doll 
than I!” And that, “Her daddy has a 
large limousine.” And that, “Her house 
is the nicest in town.” 

Don’t think, “He has a football and 
a motorcycle.” Or, “There is always an 
open box of candy on his living room 
table.” Or, “His father takes him, and 
his friends, to the beach.” 

Think, instead, “She is kind to the 
little children.” 

And that, 

“He is gentle with animals.” 

And that, 

“They are fair, and will not tattle, or 
tell falsehoods, or say cross words!” 

And that, 

“They say their prayers every night— 
and mean every word of them.” 

Look at a person’s eyes, rather than 
at his possesions. Take count of the 
pleasant things he owns. 

Helping hands are better than hands 
that wear rings—and smiling faces are 
better than quarters that you can spend 
any way you choose! 

I had to write these lines in my copy- 
book when I went to school, ever so many 
years ago. They’re very good lines to 
remember when you’re judging people. 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

People don’t wear coronets (which are 
crowns) any more—as they did when the 
lines were written. And Norman blood 
—which meant that you were descended 
from kings—isn’t important, nowadays. 

But the meaning of the lines hasn’t 
changed! 

Figure it out for yourselves.—Aunt 
Margaret, in Christian Herald. 


Honoring the Flag 
O NOT permit disrespect to be shown 
to the flag of the United States of 
America. 

Do not dip the flag of the United 
States of America to any person or any 
thing. The regimental color, State flag 
organization or institutational flag will 
render this honor. 

Do not display the flag with the union 
down except as a signal of distress. 

Do not place any other flag or pennant 
above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the flag of the United States 
of America. 

Do not let the flag touch the ground 
or the floor, or trail in the water. 

Do not place any object or emblem of 
any kind on or above the flag of the 
United States of America. 

Do not use the flag as drapery in any 
form whatever. Use bunting of blue, 
white, and red. 

Do not fasten the flag in such manner 
as will permit it to be easily torn. 

Do not drape the flag over the hood, 
top, sides, or back of a vehicle, or of a 
railway train or boat. When the flag is 
displayed on a motor car, the staff should 
be affixed firmly to the chassis, or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

Do not display the flag on a float in 
a parade except from a staff. 

Do not use the flag as a covering for 
a ceiling. ‘ 

Do not carry the flag flat or horizon- 
tally, but always aloft and free. 

Do not use the flag as a portion of a 
costume or of an athletic uniform. Do 
not embroider it upon cushions or hand- 
kerchiefs, nor print it on paper napkins 
or boxes. 

Do not put letterin: of any kind on 
the flag. 

Do not use the flag in any form of 
advertising, nor fasten an advertising 
sign to a pole from which the flag is 
flying. 

Do not display, use, or store the flag in 
such a manner as will permit it to be 
easily soiled or damaged.—Elsie K. Wat- 
son, in The Presbyterian Banner. 
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The Sunday School Notes for July 


BY HERMON 


July 7, 1929. 


ELDREDGE 


Ss. S. Lesson 


The Story of Ezekiel 


Ezekiel 1:1-3; 2:1 to 3:27; 8:1-4; 11:22-25; 24:15-24; 30: 30-33 
Print Ezekiel 3:4-11; 24:15-18 


Ezekiel 3: 4-11 


4 And he said unto me, Son of man, go, 
get thee unto the house of Israel, and speak 
with my words unto them. 


5 For thou art not sent to a people of a 
strange speech and of an hard language, 
but to the house of Israel; 

Not to many people of a strange 
speech and of an hard language, whose 
words thou canst not understand. Surely, 
had I sent thee to them, they would have 
hearkened unto thee. 

7 But the house of Israel will not heark- 
en unto thee; for they will not hearken to 
me: for all the house of Israel are impudent 
and hardhearted. 

8 Behold, I have made thy face strong 
against their faces, and thy forehead strong 
against their foreheads. 

As an adamant harder than flint have 
I made thy forehead: fear them not; neither 
be dismayed at their looks, though they be 
a rebellious house. 


10 Moreover he said unto me, Son of 


man, all my words that I shall speak unto 
thee receive in thine heart, and hear with 
thine ears. 

11 And go, get thee to them of the cap- 
tivity, unto the children of thy people, and 
speak unto them, and tell them, Thus saith 
the Lord God: whether they will hear, or 
whether they will forbear. 


24: 15-18 


15 Also the word of the Lord came unto 
me, saying, 

16 Son of man, behold, I take away from 
thee the desire of thine eyes with a stroke: 
yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep, 
neither shall thy tears run down. 

17 Forbear to cry, make no mourning 
for the dead, bind the tire of thine head 
upon thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy 
feet, and cover not thy lips, and eat not the 
bread of men. 

18 So I spake unto the people in the 
morning: and at even my wife died; and I 
did in the morning as I was commanded. 





Home Readings.—Mon., July 1.—Ezekiel’s Call.—Ezek. 2:1-7. Tu.—Hcekiel’s Prep- 
aration. Ezek. 3:4-11. Wed.—Ezekiel’s Vision.—Ezek. 1:4-14. Th.—Ezekiel’s Message. 
—Ezek. 2:8 to 3:32, Fr.—Ezekiel’s Responsibility Ezek. 3: 16-21. Sat.—Hearing 


and Obeying.—Matt. 7:24-29. 





GOLDEN TEXT—As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and live. 


Ezekiel 33:11. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 

Five hundred years ago this year 
there lived a girl in her teens who 
“dreamed dreams and saw visions” when 
all her country (France) and its leaders 
were in despair. That girl (Joan of 
Arc) in her little country cottage and in 
those lonely fields felt the presence of 
God and looked further than the “things” 
which the leaders of France saw. The 
story of how Joan in her teens carried 
the vision of God and his angels to the 
hosts of France and saved her nation is 
one of the greatest stories of all the 
world and, true as it is, it seems stranger 
than fiction. It seems strange, no 
doubt, because here is a _ simple 
peasant girl who absolutely and un- 
reservedly believes in God and fol- 
lows his direction regardless of dan- 
ger to her life or disgrace to her name 
and in spite of the treachery of church 
and state and all the powers of her own 
country as well as their enemies. And it 
all came from a vision of a shepherd girl 
out in the country far from the wisdom 
of the sages and far from the seats of 
the mighty. 
VISIONS 

We are apt to think that visions are 
most impractical things, but they are the 
salt of life and “where there is no vision 
the people perish”. There is a difference 
between having a vision and being vision- 
ary. One is to dream of impossible 
things and the other is a call to higher 
things. Every great thing began with a 
vision. We become visionary when we 


continue to see the vision but do nothing 
about it. A good definition of the worth 
of a vision in the use of it is in the home- 
ly lines: 
“Hitch your wagon to a Star, 
Keep your seat, and there you are!” 


for the ones who see visions and bring 
them down to the tasks of the com- 
mon day are the leaders of the race. Je- 
sus lived in the light of his vision of 
service as he “went about doing good”. 
Paul had that wondrous vision on the 
Damascus Road and went forth to serve 
and to suffer in the light of it so that he 
could say in the end, “I was not disobe- 
dient unto the heavenly vision”. All 
great leaders of the world had visions 
and followed them and that is what made 
them great. John Wanamaker, the 
great Christian merchant prince, said on 
the fiftieth anniversary of his great 
merchandizing career when they met in 
his great emporium in Philadelphia, that 
he had a vision of that great merchandise . 
palace in which they met “when the 
Pennsylvania freight house stood on this 
spot”. He saw the unseen or he would 
never have succeeded in building it. 


EZEKIEL, THE PROPHET OF VISION 


Ezekiel, whose visions have been pre- 
served for two and a half thousands of 
years, was a captive taken away from his 
beloved land into the country of the 
hated Babylonians. With his fellow cap- 
tives he was guarded and made to slave 
along the banks of the Chebar, but un-- 
like them, Ezekiel refused to have his 
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spirit enslaved. They might keep his 
body in prison but, try as they would, 
they could not imprison or enslave his 
spirit. 

A little old lady in Clifton Springs 
New York, who had lived for twenty 
years unable to walk and got no farther 
from her bed than a wheel chair, wrote 
a poem which begins, “I cannot walk, but 
I can fly’. She knew what it was to 
free her spirit and in a lonely bed or jp 
an invalid wheel chair she refused to be 
lonely and she refused to be confined to 
bed or chair. She lived in her thought, 
and in her spirit, and in her larger life, 
with a vision of God and his universe, 
She could not walk (physically), but she 
could fly in spirit to farthest Africa or 
the islands of the sea or to the limits of 
God’s universe. You cannot imprison a 
soul like hers or like Ezekiel’s. 

THE VOICE OF GOD. V. 4. 

Obedient, listening Ezekiel heard the 
voice of God. We who are too busy to 
listen or too proud to obey, are little pre 
pared to question the fact that God 
speaks to man. As well deny that there 
was a voice on the radio because we re- 
fused to “tune in’. God speaks to those 
who “tune in” with him through prayer 
and meditation and through obedience, 
Those who will not listen or obey will not 
hear his voice and cannot know his will 
and way in life. Ezekiel listened, medi- 
tated, acted, and God’s voice became clear 
to him. 

GOD’S COMMISSION. V. 4. 

God has a commission to every child 
of his. He called Ezekiel as a messenger 
of God’s truth to Israel and he has a 
message for us which may go out from 
us in words or work or In sacrifice or 
service somewhere and somehow. But 
we are too much occupied, and we go on 
in the dark because we have not sought 
the right way. John Bunyan tells of the 
man with the muck rake who was so in- 
tent on gathering together the bits on 
the ground with his rake that he did not 
see the angel above his head who was 
waiting to give him a crown. Ezekiel’s 
face was upward and outward and so he 
caught the vision and received the com- 
mission. The expectant souls are those 
that see visions. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

Who was Ezekiel? 

In what land was he captive? 

Who were with him there? 

How did God’s voice come to him? 

Does God still speak to men? How? 
P * heaae commission did God give Ezek- 
iel? 
To whom should he speak? 
Of whom should he speak? How? 
What if these did not hear? 
Is it harder to speak to friends than 
to others? Why? 

How does every great task begin with 
a vision? 

What if we follow the vision? 

What if we do not? 

In whose hands are the results? 
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MAGAZINE NUMBER 


S. S. Lesson 


Ezekiel Teaches Personal Responsibility 


Ezekiel 18:1-32; 33:1-20. Print Ezekiel 33: 7-16 


Ezekiel 33: 7-16 


7 So thou, O son of man, I have set thee 
a watchman unto the house of Israel; there- 
fore thou shalt hear the word at my mouth, 
and warn them from me. 

§ When I say unto the wicked, O wicked 
man, thou shalt surely die; if thou dost not 
speak to warn the wicked from his way, 
that wicked man shall die in his iniquity; 
put his blood will I require at thine hand. 

9 Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked 
of his way to turn from it; if he do not 
turn from his way, he shall die in his in- 
iquity; but thou hast delivered thy soul. 

10 Therefore, Oh thou son of man, speak 
unto the house of Israel; Thus ye speak, 
saying, If our transgressions and our sins 
be upon us, and we pine away in them, 
how should we then live? 

11 Say unto them, As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil ways; for why will ye die, 
0 house of Israel? 


12 Therefore, thou son of man, say unto 
the children of thy people, The righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall not deliver him 
in the day of his transgression: as for the 
wickedness of the wicked, he shall not fall 
thereby in the day that he turneth from his 
wickedness; neither shall the righteous be 
able to live for his righteousness in the day 
that he sinneth. 

13 When I shall say to the righteous, 
that he shall surely live; if he trust to his 
own righteousness and commit iniquity, all 
his righteousness shall not be remembered; 
but for his iniquity that he hath committed, 
he shall die for it. 

14 Again, when I say unto the wicked, 
Thou shalt surely die; if he turn from his 
sin, and do that which is lawful and right; 

15 If the wicked restore the pledge, give 
again that he had robbed, walk in the stat- 
utes of life, without committing iniquity; 
he shall surely live, he shall not die. 

None of his sins that he hath com- 
mitted shall be mentioned unto him: he hath 
done that which is lawful and right; he 
shall surely live. 





HHome Readings.—Mon., July 8.—Personal Responsibility.—Ezek. 18: 20-30 
Wed.—Responsibility for Gifts.——Rom. 
Fr.—Responsible for Opportunity.—Matt, 25: 
Sat.—Reward and Retribution.—Rom., 2: 1-11. 


clal Responsibility.—Ezek.—33:7-16. 
Responsible for Light.—Matt. 11: 20-24. 
19-30. 


. Tu-—Ofh- 
12:1-8. Th. 





GOLDEN TEXT—So that every one of us shall give an account of himself unto 


God. Rom. 14: 12. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 

Daniel Webster was said to have had 
the greatest brain of any of the great 
American statesmen. On one occasion 
when he was asked what was the most 
important thought that ever entered that 
massive brain, he replied that the great- 
est thought which ever came to him was 
the thought of his personal responsibil- 
ity to Almighty God. 

That is the lesson which the prophet 
Ezekiel is bringing to us today. In all 
the mass and multitudes of people and in 
all the ways and things to do there is no 
truth more impressive than that some 
day each one of us must give an account 
of himself to Almighty God. 

There is a tendency of our age to shirk 
this personal responsibility. Too many 
are apt to think that religion is the 
preacher’s job or that the deacons will 
take care of it. If there is something to 
do, we set up an organization or appoint 
a committee or in some way try to shift 
the personal responsibility from our 
shoulders to the crowd. But it can’t be 
done with all things. There are personal 
obligations which God has laid on the 
Shoulders of each one of us, and if we 
shirk them, no committee or club or 
church can answer for us. 

We can sing: 

“Count your many blessings; 
Name them one by one.” 
And we also may sing: 
“Count your many duties; 
Answer one by one.” 
for we have obligations as well as priv- 
ileges and duties as well as blessings to 
account for. 
GOD AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

It is hard for us to realize that God 

takes account of us as individuals. When 


we consider the heavens and the stars 
and unlimited space, we can think of God 
having to do with all of these; but we 
are only one of millions and only a speck 
in it all, and how can God think of us 
individually? 

We forget that God is not only the God 
of the big things of the telescope but he 
is the master mind of the infinitesimal 
atoms of the microscope. 


OUR GREATEST RESPONSIBILITY. V. 7. 

Our greatest responsibility is our at- 
titude and action toward our fellow man. 
God said to us through Ezekiel here, that 
he has set us as watchmen that we may 
hear his voice and give the warning to 
our fellow man. The picture is that of 
a watchman on the watchtowers of the 
walled city. He hears a warning of dan- 
ger and it is his duty to pass on that 
warning to those in the city which he 
has been set to guard. 

WHEN THE WATCHMAN FAILS. V. 8. 

When the watchman has the warning 
and fails to pass it on, he is guilty and 
the blood of his fellow man is on his 
head because he neglected or refused to 
do his duty. It may not be a pleasant 
duty, but it must be done. It may be 
hard to tell folks who are enjoying them- 
selves with no fear or thought of danger 
that the dread thing is near, but that is 
the kind and true thing to do. 

If you were riding on a railroad train 
and all around you were those who were 
singing and playing and having a fine 
time and the knowledge came to you that 
there was danger on the track ahead, 
would it be kind not to tell them and let 
them continue to be happy and care free 
until the awful danger was met? If one 
should do a thing like that, surely their 
blood would be on his head; and that is 
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what Ezekiel is telling those who are 
“watchmen on the walls of Zion” that 
they must tell of the danger no matter 
how unpleasant a duty it is, or the blood 
of these people will be on their own 
heads, 


WHEN THE WATCHMAN ACTS. V. 9. 


The watchman might say that it 
would do no good to warn those people 
for they never would believe anyway. It 
would just make trouble and nothing 
would come of it, and so he thinks that 
he may reason himself into doing noth- 
ing about it. But his reasoning fails and 
he fails because it is only his part to de- 
liver the message and the result is then 
between them and God. If he gives the 
message, then he is blameless and free 
from the consequences. If the preacher 
preaches God’s truth and the teacher 
gives God’s message and the parent and 
the friend and the neighbor act in line 
with God’s will and message, then they 
are free and blameless no matter what 
the result of that warning is. We are 
responsible for giving the message. The 
result is with God and with those who 
have received the message. 


GOD SEEKS US ALL. V. 11. 

On the foundations of the house of 
Yuan-Shai-Kai, the former ruler of 
China, are these words: “As I live, saith 
the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked”. God is not in his world 
to punish the wicked but to save them 
from their wickedness and the death 
which follows such a course. If men will 
be low and evil and vile and will not re- 
pent, it is better that they die rather 
than pollute themselves and the world 
forever. But God wants all to repent 
and live. That is the heart of the gospel 
message. 


THE LIVING CHANCE. Vs. 14-16. 

But God tells the prophet and us that 
the wicked has still a chance and if he 
will turn from his way and live, that the 
arms of God are open to him. There is 
life in a look if that look of the eyes is 
followed into the path marked out. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Does God care for us as individuals? 

What proof is there that he does? 

How are we like watchmen on the 
walls? 

What is our duty regarding God’s mes- 
sage? 

iWhat if we refuse to pass it on? 

What if we do pass it on and it is un- 
heeded ? 

Pag is our greatest responsibility in 
ife? 

How does God seek for all to live? 

Why does he permit any to die? 

How will it fail for us to depend on 
others to save us? 

What good will a good mother or 
father do us when we face God in the 
judgment? 

What does the Golden Text really 
mean? 

Who must answer for us finally? 
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‘Ss. S. Lesson 


Ezekiel’s Vision of Hope 


Ezekiel 47:1-12. Print Ezekiel 47:1-9 


Ezekiel 47:1-9 


1 Afterward he brought me again unto 
the door of the house; and, behold, waters 
issued out from under the threshold of the 
house eastward: for the forefront of the 
house stood toward the east, and the waters 
came down from under from the right side 
of the house, at the south side of the altar. 


2 Then brought he me out of the way of 
the gate northward, and led me about the 
way without unto the utter gate by the way 
that looketh eastward; and, behold, there 
ran out waters on the right side. 

3 And when the man that had the line in 
his hand went forth eastward, he measured 
a thousand cubits, and he brought me 
through the waters; the waters were to the 
ankles. 

4 Again he measured a thousand, and 
brought me through the waters; the waters 
were to the knees. Again he measured a 
thousand, and brought me through; the 
waters were to the loins. 


5 Afterward he measured a thousand; 
and it was a river that I could not pass 
over: for the waters were risen, waters to 
swim in, a river that could not be passed 
over. 

6 And he said unto me, Son of man, hast 
thou seen this? Then he brought me, and 
caused me to return to the brink of the 
river. 

7 Now when I had returned, behold, at 
the bank of the river were very many trees 
on the one side and on the other. 

8 Then said he unto me, These waters 
issue out toward the east country, and go 
down into the desert, and go into the sea: 
which being brought forth into the sea, the 
waters shall be healed. : 

9 And it shall come to pass, that every 
thing that liveth, which moveth, whitherso- 
ever the rivers shall come, shall live: and 
there shall be a very great multitude of 
fish, because these waters shall come thith- 
er: for they shall be healed; and every 
thing shall live whither the river cometh. 





Home Readings.—Mon., 


Tuly 15.—Ezekiel’s Vision of Hope.—Ezek. 47: 1-10. 


Tu.— 


Blessings of the Kingdom.—Ps. 72: 12-20. Wed.—Triumphs of the Kingdom.—tsa. 25:1-12. 
Th.—Permanence of the Kingdom.—Ps. 72:1-10. Fr.—Glories of the Kingdom.—Rev. 22: 
1-7. Sat.—The Universal Invitation.—Isa. 55: 1-5. 





GOLDEN TEXT—Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no 


end. Isa. 9: 7. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 

Behind the clouds the starlight lurks, 

Through showers the sunbeams fall; 

For God, who loveth all his works, 

Has left his hope with all. 
—Whittier. 

It is the prophet and the preacher and 
the man of God who give us hope for 
the morrow. Without hope, we would 
cease to strive, but God’s Word puts vic- 
tory in the air and we follow on forget- 
ting our fears and living in the light of 
the vision of what is to be. 

Such hope Ezekiel put into God’s mes- 
sage to Israel and to us in the sure final 
triumph of the Kingdom of God. It is 
that hope which made Maltbie Babcock 
say: 

“Fight on! Fight on! 
Tomorrow comes the song.” 
For men will fight when victory is prom- 
ised, but “hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick”. : 
THE BACKGROUND 

Judah has fallen and her proud people 
are captives in a strange land. Hope has 
fled from their hearts, for it has been 
twenty-five years since Ezekiel and his 
company came to this captive land. And 
in that twenty-five years the Holy City 
of Jerusalem had been destroyed by the 
barbarians and there was no city to 
which they might return. Is it any won- 
der that in such a day the captives by 
the river Chebar should sing such a song 
as the 137th Psalm: 

“By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 
* * * * * 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her skill, 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, 
If I remember thee not.” 


But in the midst of all this despair, there 
comes the prophet with a vision of a new 





day and a song of hope. Jerusalem shall 
live again. The Kingdom of God shall 
come and his people shall live. As surely 
as the river runs to the sea, so surely 
shall God’s promises be fulfilled and his 
people shall live in hope. 


HE BROUGHT ME BACK. V. 1. 

“In the night of death hope sees a 
star” and Ezekiel’s vision carries him in 
spirit far from Babylon and he is again 
at the door of the house of God, guided 
by an angel messenger who leads him on 
to show him that which is to be. 

Happy is the heart of that man which 
can live in hope when his body is captive 
in Babylon. 


WATERS FROM UNDER THE THRESHOLD 

As the angel led him to the house of 
God, he saw waters running out from 
under the threshold. The temple faced 
the east (the sunrise) as did ancient 
temples, and the waters flowed from the 
temple toward the eastern gate. It was 
but a little trickle of a stream, but it was 
living, running water; and we of the 
west cannot know what such a_ sight 
meant to an eastern world mind. Water 
was precious and even a trickling 
stream of running water meant life was 
pouring out from the temple. 


SOUTH OF THE ALTAR 

This tiny stream, traced to its source, 
was found to be coming from the side of 
the altar of God, the sacred place in the 
temple enclosure. It was a life-giving 
stream flowing out from the altar of God. 
It was a picture to cheer and to cause 
wonder to the sight and heart of the 
prophet. 

OUT OF THE EAST GATE, V. 2. 

Out from the altar, seeping out from 
under the threshold of the door of the 
house of God, and now trickling on to the 
place of the eastern gate, the water of 
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life finds its way toward the mountain 
side on which Jerusalem was builded, 





UP TO THE ANKLES. V. 3. 


The trickling waters have become a 
brook as the angel of God leads the 
prophet forward and eastward a thou. 
sand cubits. A cubit was the distance 
from a man’s elbow to the tip of his 
middle finger, or about twenty inches, 
A thousand cubits would be a fill 
third of a mile, but the distance jg 
only poetic and implies the progress 
of the stream and its flowing on into 
the valley of the Kidron which was 
dry in the summer time and only full of 
water from the winter rains and snows, 


WATERS TO THE KNEES 
WATERS TO THE LOINS. V. 4. 


A thousand cubits further and this 
life-giving stream which started so small 
at the altar of God is now to the knees 
and then to the loins. Power is in its 
depth as it goes on restlessly to the sea, 
Nothing can stop it now. 


WATERS TO SWIM IN 
IMPASSABLE WATERS, V. 5. 

Rising, resistless waters carrying them 
off their feet. Waters to swim in if you 
would go with the mighty current. A 
river that could not be passed through. 


BACK TO THE BANK. V. 6. 


And now the angel brings him back to 
the bank and to safety that he may see 
the life-giving mission of the stream. 
Trees watered by the stream were the 
evidence of life in that dry, hot valley. 
It was a reproduction of the psalmist 
when he sang, “And he shall be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water”. 


AND EVERYTHING SHALL LIVE. V. 9. 


Wherever the river flowed there was 
life, even unto the Dead Sea which was 
the last word of barrenness in that land. 

It is a vision of hope of the resistless 
river of life which flows from the throne 
of God and it cannot be stopped, but will 
make its way to the sea, healing and 
carrying victory with it as it goes. It is 
the vision of hope today of that coming 
time when his Kingdom shall come and 
his will shall be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven and nothing can stop tt. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


How long had Judah been in captivity? 

Why were they hopeless? 

What had happened to Jerusalem? 

What is the 187th Psalm? 

What gave Ezekiel his insight? 

Where did his vision carry him? 

Describe the location of the temple. 

Tell the story of his vision. 

What did the vision mean to them? 

What does it mean to us today? 

How does the gospel carry healing? 

How does the gospel mean victory at 
last? 

How is the gospel the hope of the 
world? 
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The Story 


Daniel 1:1-4 


1 In the third year of the reign of Je- 
noiakim king of Judah came Nebuchadnez- 
gar xing of Babylon unto Jerusalem, and 

ed it. 
ie wy Cr the Lord gave Jehoiakim king of 
Judah into his hand, with part of the ves- 
sels of the house of God: which he carried 
into the land of Shinar to the house of his 
god; and he brought the vessels into the 
treasure house of his god. 

3 And the king spoke unto Ashpenaz the 
master of his eunuchs, that he should bring 
certain of the children of Israel, and of the 
king’s seed, and of the princes; 

4 Children in whom was no blemish, but 
well favoured, and skilful in all wisdom, 
and cunning in knowledge, and understand- 
ing science, and such as had ability in them 
tostandin the king’s palace, and whom they 
might teach the learning and the tongue 
of the Chaldeans, 


Daniel 1:19, 20 


19 And the king communed with them; 
and among them all was found none like 
Daniel Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah: 
therefore stood they before the king. 

90 And in all matters of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, that the king enquired of 
them, he found them ten times better than 
all the magicians and astrologers that were 
in all his realm. 
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“a Daniel . S&S. Lesson 


Daniel 1:1-21; 2:13-19; 4:19; 7:28; 8:15-18; 9:20-23; 10:1-19; 12:9 
Print Daniel 1:1-4, 19, 20; 2:17-24 


Daniel 2: 17-24 


17 Then Daniel went to his house, and 
made the thing known to Hananiah, Misha- 
el, and Azariah, his companions: 

18 That they would desire mercies of the 
God of heaven concerning this secret; that 
Daniel and his fellows should not perish 
with the rest of the wise men of Babylon. 

19 Then was the secret revealed unto 
Daniel in a night vision. Then Daniel 
blessed the God of heaven. 

20 Daniel answered and said, Blessed be 
the name of God forever and ever: for wis- 
dom and might are his: 

21 <And he changeth the times and the 
seasons: he removeth kings, and setteth up 
kings: he giveth wisdom unto the wise, and 
knowledge to them that know understand- 
neg: 

22 He revealeth the deep and secret 
things: he knoweth what is in the dark- 
ness, and the light dwelleth with him. 

23 I thank thee, and praise thee, O Theu 
Ged of my fathers, who hast given me wis- 
dom and might, and hast made known unto 
me now what we desired of thee: for thou 
hast now made known unto us the king’s 
matter. 

24 Therefore Daniel went in unto Arioch, 
whom the king had ordained to destroy the 
wise men of Babylon: he went and said thus 
unto him; Destroy not the wise men of Bab- 
ylon: bring me in before the king, and I 
will shew unto the king the interpretation. 





Temperate Living.—Dan. 1: 10-20. 
Th—Interpreting the Dream.—Dan. 2:36-45. 
The Last Times Foreseen.—Dan. 7: 9-14. 


Home Readings.—Mon., July 22.—Daniel Taken to Babylon.—Dan. 1:1-9. Tu.—Daniel’s 
Wed.—Praying for Understanding.—Dan. 


9: 15-23. 


Fr.—Daniel Honored.—Dan. 2:46-49. Sat.— 





GOLDEN TEXT—They that are wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars forever and ever. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


“Many mighty men are lost, 
Daring not to stand, 

Who for God might be a host, 
By joining Daniel’s band. 


“Dare to be a Daniel; 
Dare to stand alone; 
Dare to have a purpose true; 

Dare to make it known.” 

COURAGE 

If Jeremiah stood for fidelity, and 
Ezekiel for vision, then Daniel stands for 
courage. No matter what else may be 
yours, if you lack courage, you will fail 
to bring the best of yourself to light. If 
you will not show your colors, it doesn’t 
matter much what colors you have. Dan- 
iel stands out in history because in every 
crisis he had the courage of his convic- 
tims. He never blustered, but he went 
straight forward to his goal and lived his 
own life even among those who were his 
deadly enemies. And in the end those 
enemies respected him and followed him 
after they found that they could not 
frighten him. 
GENERALS GRANT AND LEE 

After Lee’s surrender at Appomatox, 
General Grant advised him that it would 
be best for the South to pursue a cer- 
tain course, but Lee did not agree that 
it was the right thing to do and Grant 
said afterward, “I knew that it was no 
Use trying to get General Lee to do any- 
thing that he did not consider right to 
do”, That was one of the finest compli- 
Ments ever paid by one man to another 
and should be an inspiration to every lad 
and lass, both South and North. 








Daniel’s life has been just that kind of 
an inspiration to millions on millions of 
children and young people through the 
generations. Little children have always 
listened to the story of Daniel’s early 
life and loyalty and courage and have 
delighted in it and sung over and again: 


“Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone.” 
And youth and age have caught up the 


strain and it will never die out as long 
as children are born and as long as 
youth is inspired by courage and as long 
as men believe in loyalties to the highest 
and best things of life. 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR CAME. Daniel 1:1. 

You never know who is coming into your 
life or when. When you look into the 
face of that child in your home, you may 
well wonder what and whom he will meet 
and what the end of it all will be. 

Daniel’s godly parents reared him to 
a true, brave life in a day of unutterable 
filth and ungodliness. They put into his 
heart a love of truth and God until he 
believed that this love was better than 
life and that if a man had them not he 
might as well die anyway for all the use 
his life was. 

So when Nebuchadnezzar came and 
found this lad, he found one who was 
not to depend on what he met or whom he 
met in life, but he was going to depend 
on what he was. His strength was with- 
in where men cannot reach it without 
his consent. Send a boy or a girl out 
into the world with that strength and 
you have made his way safer and surer 
than if you close up all the saloons and 
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brothels of the nation. If truth is within 
and is reinforced with courage, you will 
not need to fear the dangers of sending 
your lad or lass away to college or to the 
big city or anywhere else. 

I heard a father say, “I would trust 
my boy of twenty and my girl of twenty- 
two anywhere on earth with anyone on 
earth and know that whatever happened 
that they would come out true and fine”. 
That is a big thing to say and you know 
when it is said that he is talking about 
that which is within, and then it may be 
Babylon or Rome without—the result 
will be the same. 

INTO THE LAND OF SHINAR. V. 2. 

Shinar was the old name of Babylon, 
used in Genesis. But no matter whether 
it was called Shinar or Sheol, it was 
much the same wicked center and was 
always a cesspool of vice and iniquity. 
This was the city where Daniel was car- 
ried. Away from the Holy City of peace 
to the “Mother of Harlots” on the far 
Euphrates River. 

WELL-FAVORED YOUTH. V. 4. 

These lads were physically fit, mental- 
ly alert, and spiritually alive. They were 
the sort of young fellows who make their 
way in life whether they work on a farm 
or are captains of colleges or of indus- 
try. Colonel Coolidge, the father of our 
former President, said that he didn’t 
raise his son to be a president. He raised 
him to be a man, and when he got to be 
a man, his chance came and he was 
ready. That’s the real secret of success 
in anything. Lincoln said, “I’ll get ready 
and my chance will come”. And when it 
did, it found him ready. He had not the 
least idea of what that chance was to be, 
but he was a man and he was ready. 


TEN TIMES BETTER. Vs. 19, 20. 

The king found Daniel and his com- 
panions “ten times better” than the 
tricksters who had followed the king’s 
ideas and ate of the king’s dainties and 
drank of the king’s wine and copied the 
king. Copying does not count when you 
come to the test. Every life is a differ- 
ent life and there is only one perfect life 
that any man dares to copy outright. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Who was Daniel? 

Where was he born and raised? 

What does his name mean? (God is 
Judge.) 

Why was he in Babylon? 

What kind of a place was Babylon? 

Why was he chosen by the king? 

Why did he refuse the king’s meat and 
drink? 

What did this show of his training? 

What did it bring to him? 

In what way was he “well-favored”? 

How did he compare with Chaldean 
leaders? 

How did he give God the praise for his 
victory? 

How did God honor him? 

What showed Daniel’s courage and loy- 
alty? 

What worth is courage? 
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A Bird’s-eye View of Our Colleges 
(Continued from page five) 

Palmer—Palmer College is the 
only one of the educational insti- 
tutions other than Defiance visited 
by the Director during the past 
year. The visit was not at all one 
of inspection or for counsel and 
advice. However, it may be well to 
state that the impression made on 
the visitor was hopeful and opti- 
mistic. President Hurst expressed 
his greatest concern over the fi- 
nancial situation and the small 
number of students from Christian 
Church homes. The Western Con- 
vention which recognizes responsi- 
bility for Palmer is scattered. Dis- 
tances are great and it seems dif- 
ficult to bring a large proportion 
of the college students from the 
Christian Church homes of that 
region to Palmer. At the same 
time Palmer seems to be the cen- 
tral enterprise of the Convention. 
It is probably the greatest factor in 
keeping such denominational soli- 
darity as exists. The report does 
not list the needs, but they are evi- 
dent. The work cannot long con- 
tinue unless more adequate support 
is furnished. (Really this state- 
ment might well be made general 
and not as applying merely to Pal- 
mer. ) 

Franklinton—The writer. hesi- 
tates to make any comment con- 
cerning Franklinton. Others in 
this board are so much better ac- 
quainted with the situation there 
that he prefers to have them fur- 
nish the information. From the 
statistical report, however, it 
would appear that, the institution 
has been doing better work than 
ever before in the face of all the 
difficulties and uncertainties of re- 
cent years. 

Palmer Institute-Starkey Sem- 
inary—Strictly a preparatory 
school, Starkey continues to do her 
high-grade work. The new build- 
ing has made it possible to care for 
more students. Doctor Summer- 
bell tersely lists the needs of the 
school as more students, more en- 
dowment. 

Union Christian College—I am 
not aware of the definite plans or 
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circumstances, but no doubt we 
shall have them presented to us by 
President Watkins, who has al- 
ready begun his full-time activity 
in behalf of the college. 

It seems to me that this board 
should be fully advised of all the 
plans and prospects for the insti- 
tution and weigh carefully its de- 
cision concerning advice and sup- 
port. We wish to conserve all our 
educational resources. At the 
same time it is quite evident that 
we can not possibly carry a great 
many educational projects to suc- 
cess. If Union Christian College 
is encouraged by this board to 
undertake a new type of work, 
we should first be convinced 
that there is a field for the work, 
then that the work can be success- 
fully prosecuted. Limited success 
or partial failures have been the 
bane of denominational existence. 

The Training School at Lake- 
mont—tThere is no report from the 
Training School at Lakemont. 
While in this session, we may have 
information concerning it. The 
comment concerning the Union 
Christian College enterprise is ap- 
plicable here. 

Effect of Union—Our educa- 
tional enterprise especially as it 
pertains to the colleges is in an un- 
certain condition. Just what effect 
the proposed union of the Christian 
and Congregational Churches will 
have on the institutions of the 
Christian Church remains to be de- 
termined. Colleges of the Congre- 
gational Church do not ordinarily 
bear such close official relations to 
the denomination as do ours. In 
any case, it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom in behalf of the in- 
stitute we have learned to love and 
a worthy ambition to bring to the 
union, if it is completed, flourish- 
ing educational enterprises. These 
may serve in enlarged fields if the 
new conditions warrant, or their 
influence and resources may be a 
worthy part of a much greater 
plan for higher Christian edu- 
cation. 

Financial Support—At the last 
meeting it was voted to devote one- 
third of the receipts from the 
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churches to the support of Palmer 
and Defiance. On this basis, there 
was due Defiance, $1,523.54; and 
Palmer, $1,015.69. Of this amount, 
$750 was paid Defiance and $500 
to Palmer in notes of The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association. The 
budget for the coming year as pre- 
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sented in the report of the finance 
committee lists fixed amounts for 
Palmer and Defiance. In the 
opinion of the writer, at least the 
proportion of last year should be 
used and some effort should be 
made to increase our direct denom- 
jnational support of these two in- 
stitutions. In the meantime, every 
encouragement must be given the 
institutions themselves as they at- 
tempt to secure their current funds 


and increase their capital re- 
sources. 
Defiance, Ohio. 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page one) 


stand behind that slogan with our money 
and with our lives. Home Mission Sec- 
retary Sparks tells us that many church- 
es have not yet made an offering to this 
great work, and we trust that a look at 
our front page and a reading of our back 
page will inspire a prayer and a gift to 
the end that our country may not only be 
great, but be Christian as well. 

Rev. C. A. Duncan, of Kitchel, Indiana, 
has tendered his resignation as pastor of 
the Hannas Creek and Boston churches, 
Eastern Indiana Conference, to take ef- 
fect September 1, when he will be open 
for pastoral work. 


Special attention is called to the notice 
on the center of this page and we trust 
many of our readers will take advantage 
of this generous offer of The Congre- 
gationalist. 


We are pleased to learn that Rev. F. 
L. Meadows has reconsidered his resig- 
nation as pastor of our church at New- 
market, Ontario, and has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the church to 
continue in the pastorate there. 

A meeting of the program committee 
was held at the C. P. A. Building last 
Thursday to plan for the coming session 
of the General Convention to be held at 
Piqua, Ohio, in October. Preliminary an- 
nouncement of the program will be made 
a soon as acceptances of the speakers 
are received. 

Mr. Howard Warner, of Lower Still- 
water Church, Miami Ohio Conference, 
who graduated from Defiance this month, 
is planning to give his full time to pas- 
tral work this coming year, and will be 
serving churches in the Eel River Con- 
ference, where he has already served ac- 
teptably as a student pastor. 

Mrs. Athella M. Howsare was one of 
me hundred and twenty-five especially 
invited representatives to attend the re- 
cent Christian Herald Institute at Buck- 
hill Falls, Pennsylvania, the purpose of 
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which was to study “The Next Step in 
United Protestantism”. The entertain- 
ment of these representatives was pro- 
vided by Mr. J. C. Penney. Following 
this Institute, Mrs. Howsare attended the 
annual session of the Tioga River Con- 
ference and from there went to Boston 
to attend the Council of Protestant 
Church Women of which she is the chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

Many of our readers will be sorry to 
learn of the death of Miss Clara E. 
Rowell, of Franklin, New Hampshire, on 
Sunday, June 9. Miss Rowell was a 
sister of Miss Mary E. Rowell, who for 
a number of years was treasurer of 
the Woman’s Board for Foreign Missions 





To Get Acquainted 


In view of the fact that the 
Christian and _ Congregational 
churches are considering a plan. of 
merger, which has been approved 
by the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches, subject to ap- 
proval by The General Convention 
of the Christian Church, and as it 
is expected that the merger will be 
accomplished in the near future, 
Christians and Congregationalists 
should be getting acquainted as 
soon as they can. 

Here is one of the best ways to 
get acquainted with the Congrega- 
tionalists: Read their national 
weekly journal. You will get your 
money’s worth, anyway; but it will 
serve the special purpose just now 
of helping on the process of getting 
acquainted—learning what they 
are doing, what they are thinking 
and saying, what their attitude and 
ideals are. 

Subscribe today for The Congre- 
gationalist. One Dollar will pay for 
four months. This will carry over 
the time of the General Convention 
in October. 

The regular subscription price is 
$3.00 a year (to ministers, only 
$2.75). 

Yearly subscriptions are recom- 
mended, but dollar subscriptions 
are welcomed. 

All subscriptions payable in ad- 
vance, 

Address: 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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and who passed away some years ago. 
The pastor, Rev. Arthur A. Richards, 
conducted the funeral services from the 
church which she helped to build by her 
liberal gifts. The Rowell sisters were 
faithful members and especially inter- 
ested in the mission cause of our church. 

Our sympathy is extended to Rev. 
Clark B. Kershner, pastor of our church 
at West Milton, Ohio, and Rev. Watson 
G. Kershner, of the Cincinnati Y. M. C. 
A., in the death of their aged father, Na- 
thaniel P. Kershner. Brother Kershner, 
son of the late James and Rev. Rebecca 
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Kershner, died at the home of his son 
James in Baltimore, Maryland, June 13. 
The funeral, conducted by Rev. Carl F. 
Baldwin assisted by Dr. Hugh A. Smith, 
was held in the Ansonia, Ohio, Christian 
Church of which the deceased was a 
member from boyhood and in which he 
had held many official positions. 

For the benefit of the readers of the 
Magazine Number, we wish to repeat the 
announcement of the rally of all mem- 
bers of the Christian and Congregational 
churches who will be attending the Ohio 
State Christian Endeavor Convention in 
Dayton this week. The rally will begin 
at the C. P. A. Building at the close of 
the afternoon session on Friday, June 28, 
and will be in charge of Rev. Lester T. 
Proctor. Supper will be served at the 
Walnut Hills Christian Church, the home 
church of Mr. Marlowe R. Kersey, the 
president of the Ohio State Christian En- 
deavor Union. This should be a splendid 
opportunity for the young people of these 
two churches to get better acquainted. 


Special meetings were held June 2 and 
articles of agreement were adopted 
whereby the Christian and Congrega- 
tional churches of Red Cloud, Nebraska, 
have united under the name of “The Con- 
gregational-Christian Church of Red 
Cloud”. Our church has a membership 
of 132, a modern parsonage, but no 
church building. The Congregational 
Church has about the same number of 
members, a church building, but no par- 
sonage. With the two churches united, 
it will be possible to put on a real pro- 
gram of Kingdom service in this com- 
munity. Rev. C. G. Nelson, the pastor 
of the Christian Church for over six 
years, has accepted a call to the Chris- 
tian Church of Oronoque, moving to his 
new field on or before August 15. The 
present pastor of the Congregational 
Church will be retained as pastor of the 
united church. 

One of the most memorable services in 
the history of our church at Albany, 
New York, occurred Sunday afternoon, 
June 16, when Gardner D. Underhill was 
ordained in. the Christian ministry. 
Brother Underhill is a product of the 
Albany Church, his parents and grand- 
parents having been members and he 
himself closely identified with it from his 
Cradle Roll days until he entered Elon 
College four years ago. Rev. W. E. 
Baker, president of the New York East- 
ern Conference, presented the candidate, 
Rev. R. M. Seely read the Scripture, 
Rev. S. M. Lynam made the ordination 
prayer, Rev. W. D. Rockwell gave the 
charge to the candidate, and Dr. A. C. 
Youmans preached the ordination ser- 
mon. We are glad to report that Brother 
Underhill’s mother and Mrs. W. H. Tay- 
lor, who were painfully injured June 4, 
are making satisfactory progress at the 
Albany Hospital. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


The Christian Endeavor Notes for July 
THEME: CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


July 7, 1929 
What Has Made Our Nation What It Is? 
Deut. 8:1-14, 17, 18 
Consecration Meeting 

Bigness and greatness are far from the 
same thing. America is not great because 
she has more automobiles or more miles 
of railroad or more gold and silver; our 
country is great in just that proportion 
that we honor God and serve men. She 
is great if her life and her laws make 
for happier homes and better men and 
women and a better place in which little 
children may live and grow to manhood 
and womanhood. And if she lacks these 
elements of greatness, there is no other 
“big” thing which can take its place. 
Only great souls with high ideals can 
make a nation great. 

It was not the seeking of gold, but the 
seeking for God which brought the Pil- 
grim fathers to these shores. They 
valued the freedom to worship God above 
all else, and for that freedom they braved 
the trackless sea and faced the boundless 
wilderness peopled with savage barba- 
rians and wild animals. No danger was 
so great that it made them hold back 
from their purpose of finding a place 
where God could be worshiped accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own con- 
science and not according to the command 
of Potentate, Prince, or Pope. 

God established these principles in 
Israel many thousands of years ago 
(Deut. 8), and every nation which has 
listened to his way of life has become 
great, and every nation which has re- 
fused it has gone the way of decay and 
death. We are no different; and should 
we refuse to follow God’s way of truth 
and right and justice, we will go the way 
of all the earth. . 


July 14, 1929 
The Christian Sunday 
Luke 4: 16-22 

God gave man six days in which to 
earn his bread, but told him that “man 
shall not live by bread alone”, Sunday 
was given to feed the soul of man, with- 
out which he is no better than a beast. 

God first set us the example in that 
in six days he created heaven and earth 
and all that in them is and rested on the 
seventh day from all his labors and made 
that day a day of rest and of worship. 

A good way to decide just how to 
spend Sunday as a “Christian Citizen” 
is to imagine Jesus living today and try 
to study out just what you would think 
that he would do on the Sabbath Day 
and what use he would make of it. 
Would he sleep most of the day or stay 
around the house and read the Sunday 
paper? Would he go to church? Would 





he go to church morning and afternoon 
and evening? Or would he take a drive 
or a walk sometime during the day? 
Would he have a picnic with the family 
on Sunday in the woods or out visiting 
friends? Would he try to find and help 
some one on that day? Imagine him, 
not as a man grown, but as a youth in 
his teens or twenties, and what do you 
think he did on the Sabbath when he was 
here in Nazareth? And then what do 
you think he would do on Sunday if he 
were here now in this age and lived 
where you live and did what you do 
through the week? 

Charles M. Sheldon, who wrote “In 
His Steps’, thinks that Jesus would not 
ride on a street car on Sunday or do any- 
thing for his own comfort which would 
make another work on that day. Do you 
think that we can apply that to this day 
of ours and make such rules for our- 
selves? 

But “the Sabbath was made for man” 
and we will have to use it as God’s 
Word interpreted by Jesus leads us on 
to do. 

July 21, 1929 
Everyday Citizenship 

Romans 13: 3, 7-10; Psalm 15: 1-5 

A good citizen is first an honest every- 
day man who seeks the good of his 
neighbors and fellow citizens as well as 
his own good. Good, old-fashioned 
honesty in business and in common 
things of life is one of the outstanding 
traits of a real honest-to-goodness Chris- 
tian citizen. 

We are too apt to think that one is 
a good citizen because he is “patriotic” 
or is ready to fight for his country in 
time of war, but true patriotism in time 
of peace would make wars unnecessary 
and the better citizen is he who day by day 
is kind and true and honest and helpful 
and generous. These traits may not get 
his name in the morning paper as 
quickly as it does the “flag flying” fel- 
low, but in doing these everyday things 
he will be making his country greater 
and more powerful in the earth. 

And a Christian citizen will “keep the 
law”. Confusion comes when law is dis- 
regarded, whether it is with a lawless 
auto driver or a bootlegger—either may 
bring danger and distress and even death. 
And a Christian citizen will cheerfully 
pay his reasonable taxes, knowing that 
his safety and comfort and well-being 
and that of all his fellow citizens depend 
on the law and its leaders. The “powers 
that be are ordained of God” and we 
would be in a sorry plight if each of us 
went his own way without law and order. 

A real Christian citizen will not spend 








JULY, 1929 





all his time in criticizing the officials 
of his town or state or nation, but he wil] 
do what he can to have better officials 
and better laws and commend officers 
when they do right as well as yell at 
them when they do wrong. A good cit. 
izen will go to the polls and vote his 
best and highest convictions with the 
same religious conviction with which he 
might go to prayer meeting. 

In his or her family, neighborhood, 
church, school, work, and play, the best 
citizen is the everyday honest, true, fair, 
godly one. 








July 28, 1929 
How the Churches is Making Our 
Nation Better 
Matt. 13: 31-33; Luke 4: 18, 19 

Our nation is made up of homes and 
schools and industries and churches with 
its goverment over all that we may live 
happily and usefully together. Homes 
are the heart of our nation and schools 
give us training and knowledge and un- 
derstanding. The industries of farm and 
factory and thousands of activities are 
background of our support and material 
life, but it takes the Church to give the 
real and fight spirit to it all. 

We might be the most wealthy nation 
on earth and have the most learning and 
live in the biggest houses and have the 
most money, but all of these would the 
more certainly work our ruin if there 
were not in the midst of it all a spirit 
of love and service and helpfulness. Pros- 
perity is one of the most dangerous 
things on earth if it has not in it the 
Christian spirit of service and sacrifice 
for the good of others. And that is just 
what the Church does to make the nation 
great. 

Twenty years ago there were 200,000 
saloons in the country and all of them 
were dragging us down by promoting the 
selfish appetites and passions of men. 
They were hotbeds of drunkenness and 
nests of crime. They were doing day 
by day just the opposite of what the 
Church is doing for America. With all 
her faults, the Christian Church with her 
250,000 congregations and her ministers 
and volunteer workers is keeping alive 
a spirit of peace and cheer and service 
and sacrifice for others which is net 
done without the church. 

Back of all our charities and hospitals 
and good-will work are the workers who 
came out of the church, and back of them 
is the money which supports them in the 
work, and it has been shown over and 
over again that not only nine-tenths of 
the workers but ninety percent of the 
money to support them and to keep up 
this good work comes from church people. 
Live for a time where there is no church 
and you will soon know what the church 
is doing for your neighborhoods and 
nations. 
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Lower Prices 
Church Envelopes 


Quite a substantial reduction has been made on Church Offering Envelopes. 
You should order now. Don’t wait, so you will have them to begin the Church 
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year. 
4 JAN 4 1925} JAN 4 1925 4 1in\ *E83 1925 FEB.1 1925 hu 
CHURCH OFFERING ENVELOPE ; CHURCH OFFERING ENVELOPE CHURCH OFFERING ENVELOPE 
oli ‘ ps FOR CHURCH EXPENSES:. - - - §. a 
Current Expenses......$.....  } ——-—— Bees CMRI A. 
SATE gS WC SE panty tacts FOR : 
Nome. S i Name_____ “Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him’ in store, «s 


“Let every one of you (Individually) lay " ; 
by him in store, on the first day of the week. courts.” —Ps. 96:8. 


(Systematically) as pros ’ “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
him" (Propertionately).""—I Cor. 16:2, | self." —Mark 12:31. 
THIS SIDE FOR OURSELVES ' THIS SIDE FOR OTHERS 
Christian Publishing Ass'n, | Dayton. Obio 


“Bring an offering and come into His 














God hath prospered him." —I Cor. 16:2. 


Please Make Your Offering Every Week. 
The Church Expenses Are Continvess, 


Christian Publishing Ass'n, Daston, Uiw 





Duplex Envelope 


OLD PRICES 
Manila 
per set 
2h to: 49" sete...cc:c0:250 13¢ 
SOto109 “occu 12%e 
PED C6250" | ccsicceasce 12¢ 
260 te S99) ccs 11%e 
400'to 599 “  ..cn-c5c lie 
600 or more sets ........ 10%c 


White 
per set 
14¢ 

13%e 





Single Envelope 


NEW PRICES 
Manila White 
per set per set 
1lec 12%e 
10%4ce 12c 
10c 11%c 
944e lic 
9c 10%e 
8%4e 10¢ 


Minimum charge $3.00. Cartons free 


Each set contains 52 envelopes numbered and dated for each Sunday in the 
year, an initial offering envelope and explanatery leaflet. 


If you want the name of your church printed on the envelopes an additional 
charge of $2.00 is made to pay for the special plate that it requires. If you 
have a plate you can use it yearly without any plate charge. 


We can furnish other styles of church envelopes, but the special Duplex or 
Single form are giving the best results. 


In ordering be sure to give the date of the beginning of your church year, 
the number of sets required and whether manila or white. 


Let us have your order now. 


Send Orders to 
The Christian Publishing Association 


219 S. Ludlow Street 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Our Colors 


Here’s to the Red of it— 


There’s not a thread of it, 

No, not a shred of it, 

In all the spread of it 
From foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it, 

Faced steel and lead for it, 

Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it Red. 


Here’s to the White of it— 


Thrilled by the sight if it, 
Who knows the right of it 
But feels the might of it 
Through day and night? 
Womanhood’s care for it, 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity’s prayer for it 
Keeps it so White. 


Here’s to the Blue of it— 


Beauteous view of it, 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-spangled dew of it, 
Constant and true. 
States stand supreme for it, 
Diadems gleam for it, 
Liberty’s beam for it 
Brightens the Blue. 


Here’s to the whole of it— 
Stars, stripes, and pole of it, 


Body and soul of it; 
On to the goal of it, 
Carry it through. 
The Red, White and Blue! 
—Selected. 






























